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How I Made the Old Farm Pay 


More Than 100,000 People Have Already Read | 
This Book. New Edition of 30,000 
Copies Now Ready. 








INTRODUCTION. 


My object in giving my experience as a 
boy on the farm, as a business man in 
the city, and, again, as a fruit-grower, is 
not to boast of the very modest success 
which I have attained, but to be help- 
ful to others, who are continually ask- 
ing: “What can we do to make the farm 
more profitable?” 

Surely, I have solved this problem for 
myself. I have made a run-down farm, 
exhausted of fertility and dilapidated in 
every way, remarkably profitable through\ 
a series of years when great depression 
prevailed throughout the farming com- 
munity. I have done this as a city man, 
leaving the counting-house and going 
back into the country, from which I 
originally came. This also teaches that 
years of city life need not necessarily de- 
tract from the possibility of success 
when one returns to rural life. 

My aim in referring to my childhood 
on the farm is with the hope that parents 
may draw some useful lessons therefrom, 
and that, perhaps, some of them now 
living in cities, may be induced to re- 
move to the country as a’ means of mak- 
ing life enjoyable, not only to themselves, 
but to their children. 


I LEAVE THE FARM. 


I did not leave the farm without feel- 
ings of sadness. Here was my birth- 
place. Here I spent my childhood and 
early manhood. Under the shadows of 
those trees many problems of life had 
unfolded. Youth is a life itself, compared 
with which all the remaining years are 
prosy. Youth is a. slowly unfolding 
dream, while mature age is practical, cal- 
culating, often harsh and repulsive. One 
must ever have fond memories of the 
spot where he has spent his childhood. 
But my hopes for the future -were 
bright, therefore with a sigh for the old 
scenes I hastened on to greet the new. 
It is well that youth is impulsive and 
imaginative; were it not thus every en- 
terprise would languish. 

As I left the*farm for the city in the 
stage coach, I found among the passen- 
gers a farmer neighbor. He advised me 
to have the courage on all occasions to 
do right and refuse to accept the social 
drink. I have often thought of this 
good advice. I recently met this 
and thanked him for his kindness. A 
word of advice on such an occasion is not 
easily forgotten, and the result may not 
be easily measured. I wish here to give 
the same advice to all starting out as I 
then started. 

There is a continuous tide from the 
country to the city. Parents who have 
laid by a moderate competency go to the 
city to educate their children, and to 
learn something of different phases of 
life. Young girls go to the city to pur- 
sue studies in music or stenography, or 
to take up dressmaking or millinery. 
Young men adopt city life in order to se- 
cure a better education, or to begin busi- 
ness for themselves, or as employees, 
with vague ideas as to results, but with 
bright hopes that all will in some way 
end well. The cities are rapidly grow- 
ing, while the small towns and the farm- 
ing districts are becoming less populous. 

My experience teaches that in some 
cases people better their prospects by 
changing from country to city life. I 
know of farmers who have come into 
Rochester, N. Y., and have added to 
their capital, and led a contented life; 
of country girls who make double the 
money here that they could have made 
in the country; of young men who have 
become wealthy and distinguished here. 

On the other hand I have known farm- 
ers to lose everything in trying their 
hand at such new ventures as the city 
affords; girls who were glad to get back 
to farm life after severe trials; young 
men broken down physically, financially 
and morally, who might have succeeded 
if they had remained on the farm. 

Everything depends on ab‘lity, adapta- 
bility, opportunity and natural inclin- 
ations, Each must decide for himself 
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Cur No. 1 REPRESENTS THE Crry HOUSE WHICH WE LEFT. CuT2 1S THE FARM HOUSE AS WE 


FOUND IT. 


CuT 3 Is SOMETHING LIKE THE FARM AS IT NOW LOOKS. 


MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 


I remember the first night that I 
passed in this old farm house. I came 
up on the cars to the neighboring depot, 
and walked over to the farm across 
lots. I did not know any person within 
twelve miles of this farm. I was not 
aware whether my neighbors were horse 
thieves, murderers or church going 
people. I knew nothing about the char- 
acter of the inhabitants. When I ar- 
rived at the place there was not a soul 
there. The tenant had removed and 
I was alone in possession. Not entirely 
alone, as I found soon afterwards, for I 
heard the rats scampering in the walls 
overhead. 

It was a cold, bleak, windy March 
evening when I arrived. There was no 
stove put up. I had a cot in one corner 
of the room where I proposed to spend 
the night. In this old-fashioned house 
there were numerous brick grates, such 
as our forefathers had used; in the 
kitchen, which I was occupying, were 


the ancient andirons and cranes. To 
make things more cheerful, I gathered 
together chunks of wood and soon had 
a fire blazing in the old fireplace, which 
roared and crackled to such a degree 
that I began to have fears that it might 
burn the house up before morning. 
Then the wind began to increase. I 
never knew the wind to rise so rapidly 
and to blow so fiercely. I discovered 
that window lights were out of almost 
every window sash in the house, and as 
the wind began to pour in I was com- 
pélled to make plans for better pro- 
tection. In the course of an hour I dis- 
covered enough old straw and felt hats, 
etc., to stuff into every broken window 
pane in my room. These had to be 
braced with sticks to hold them in 
place. As the wind continued to rise, 
the blinds’ banged and the windows 
rattled in their frames. The loose 
shingles on the roof seemed to be keep- 
ing time to the storm without. The 





winds moaned dolefully around the 
gable of the house. The branches of 
the trees scraped hoarsely against the 
building, and, to add to all, numerous 
rats began to scratch and scramble in 
the adjoining walls. I confess it was a 
dismal night that I passed in this house 
for the first time. Supposing these 
neighbors should fancy that I was a 
man of some wealth and should choose 
to cut my throat during the night, throw 
me into the well and escape with the 
ill gotten booty. Very pleasant thoughts 
on which to fall asleep! Nevertheless 
I did fall asleep, and was wakened 
during the night by the rats, which had 
increased in boldness until they passed 
over the bed with great complacency. 

Then I bolstered myself partly up- 
right in my cot and began to think. The 
more I thought the less sleepy I became. 
The partly burned chunks of knotty 
wood and the coals beneath sent out a 
feeble light. I could see the smoke riz- 
ing lazily in the broad black throat of 
the ancient fireplace. What a story this 
hearthstone could unfold, of fifty years 
of toil and patient waiting of old time 
inhabitants! Of husbands and wives 
overworked for the little gain that each 
year brought them. Of births and 
deaths; of weddings and funerals; of 
Thanksgiving gatherings, of winter 
evening frolics. 

‘Perchance, before this fireplace many 
honest words of love were spoken, and 
many troths pledged. Where now are 
the many people who have in years 
gone by gathered here to be warmed 
and cheered? Most of them are sleep- 
ing in their graves. The hands which 
laid those bricks against which the 
smoke is curling have long ago 
crumbled to dust. The blacksmith who 
shaped those rough andirons will never 
make the anvil ring again with his 
noisy hammer. 

What business have I here? Was 
this broad acreage cleared of rocks and 
stumps for me? Did the builder of 
this house have me in mind when he 
laid these foundations? No; it is but 
an inn for me, and I a traveler on 
life’s highway, simply stopping over for 
a night. By and by others will come 
and warm themselves here, and I far 
away. What a queer thing is life! We 
live not for. ourselves alone; we build 
fox_others; we dig and delve that others 
may reap. Even our ashes after we are 
buried fertilize the soil for future gen- 
erations. 

What are my prospects here? How 
shall I, whose hands are white and 
soft, compete with the brawny armed, 
sunburned men who get their living 
from the soil? Shall I, who have been 
devoting my thoughts and energies te 
other work hope to excel those who 
have spent their lives behind the plow? 
They are scarcely making both ends 
meet at pay day, though scrimping and 
saving and toiling with all their 
strength. How shall I, with my dainty, 
girlish, city wife, fight the battle here 
to a successful finish? 

My friends have no hopes of my suce 
cess with such a forlorn venture. They 
expect to see me sold out by the sheriff 
within a twelve month. Are they right? 
No; they are wrong! I will succeed. 
I must succeed. I will bend every 
nerve; I will strain every muscle; I will 
think and study. There is some way 
out, if I only find it, and find it I will! ! 

The next morning opened clear, 
bright and cheerful, and supplies soon 
arriving I was prepared to keep bach- 
elor’s hall for several weeks, not desir- 
ing to bring my young wife, who was 
a city girl accustomed to city ways, to 
such a place until it had been improved. 


The Book 


‘““How I Made The Old 
Farm Pay’”’ 


Contains more tban 50 pages, 6x ginches. The price of 
the book is 25 cents postpaid, We willsend you Green’s 
Fruit Grower 7 6 amg and a copy of the book, ‘‘ How 
I Made the Old Farm Pay,” all for $1.00. Address, 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y, 
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“THE PEACH. — 


(Prunus Persica.) 


Delivered before Western New York Horticultural Society 
by J. H. Funk, M. D., Pennsylvania State Pomologist. 


Its History.—The peach is grown over 
a very wide range of country, but it is 
only of recent years that anyone has at- 
tempted to raise it commercially outside 
of a prescribed area. 

In former years it was thought that 
Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey 
comprised the entire peach belt; but 
it has been gradually widening, until 
there is now scarcely any section 
throughout the southern, middle and 
northeastern, as well as western and 
southwestern portions of the United 
States that cannot and does not raise 
this delicious fruit in its highest state of 
perfection, for home use and commer- 
cially. 

Five Distinct Races of Peaches.— 
There are five distinct races of peaches 
cultivated in the United States: The 
Persian, the Northern Chinese, South- 
ern Chinese, Spanish and the Peen-to, 
the geographical names _ representing 
the parts of the world in which each 
race is supposed to have originated, or 
to have reached its highest develop- 
ment. But a geographical name is ob- 
. jectionable, for it is probable that all 
types of peaches originally came from 
some part of China. We have no 
definite information concerning the 
number, the origin, or the distribution 
of the types in their native homes. It 
is, therefore, not proper to apply geo- 
graphical names to a distinct type or 
group before something is known about 
them in the country to which they be- 
long. 

Selection of Types and Varieties.— 
The selection of types and varieties of 
types is a very important matter with 
the prospective fruit-raiser; upon this 
selection depends to a large extent his 
success or failure. There are many 
climatic conditions existing in the 
United States, and the selection must be 
made according to the section of coun- 
try where the orchard is to be planted. 
In Florida, the Peen-to type and their 
many crosses are peculiarly adapted. 
Being extremely early, they mature 
their fruit long before the other types, 
therefore commanding remunerative 
prices; but they are very susceptible to 
cold, and will not stand even light 
freezing, so that it would be folly to 
plant such varieties in any portion of 
Pennsylvania or New York. We must 
have hardy varieties, such as will with- 
stand severe freezing, several degrees 
below zero. ‘ 

What type shall we select from? 
There are some varieties of the Persian 
type that are fairly hardy, and will 
stand ordinary winters if properly 
treated; but we must look elsewhere if 
we wish safety. In extraordinary cold 
winters we wish varieties that can with- 
stand fifteen or twenty degrees below 
zero. Are there such? As the ordinary 
orchards are treated there are not. If 
the previous year’s culture has been of 
the proper kind, then we can safely say 
yes; as we have on more than one oc- 
casion passed through winters when the 
thermometer registered ten to fifteen 
degrees below zero, and had bountiful 
crops. We also had open blossoms and 
young fruit frozen solid without injury, 
when all surrounding orchards had the 
prospective crop destroyed; in some in- 
stances even the wood. 

The hardiest type is the Chinese 
cling group, and varieties from this 
group are the safest to select. The 
question may arise, have we a sufficient 
number of varieties from this group to 
fill the season from early to late? The 
planter generally selects too many vari- 
eties, thereby getting too large a pro- 
portion that are not profitable. From 
my observation and experience I find 
that the larger proportion of the cata- 
logued varieties had better be let alone. 

Varieties which I consider best for 
commercial purpose will be given in the 
order in which they ripen. My list 
will be short, as there are but few de- 
pendable money-makers. Those of the 
North China type will be noted thus 
Gi. &.). 

Sneed (N. C.).—This variety has for 
several years proved the earliest by one 
day. It is remarkable for its vigor and 
low-svreading growth, with very large 


foliage. It is a very prolific bearer and, 
unless thinned, the fruit is apt to re- 
main small and lack flavor, but when 
properly thinned the fruit attains size 
above medium, color greenish-white 
overlaid with a bright, lively red, skin is 
rather delicate, and must be handled 
with care. Flesh is greenish-white, red 
beneath the skin on the sunny side; 
juicy, not of high quality, a thorough 
cling. 


cate red; skin firm; flesh white, slightly 
stained, soft, juicy, fine texture; quality 
very good; stone semi-free. Its extreme 
hardiness and _ great productiveness 
make it the anchor of hope to the fruit 
raiser. Four and one-half year old 
trees produced seven _ sixteen-quart 
baskets per tree last season, which sold 
for $1.25 per basket. It is an annual 
bearer. 

Champion (N. C.).—This is another 
money maker. Its extreme hardiness 
and productiveness render it a never 
failing source of profit. I have never 
known this variety to fail. Its fruit is 
always so large, so beautiful, of such 
high quality, that it always commands 





The above reproduction of a photograph was taken by C. E. Pleas, of Arkansas, a subscriber to Green’s 


Fruit Grower. 


things are necessary; the peach tree, the rig 
Result, perfect peaches. 


Hence these are Arkansas peaches and w 
doubt read the history of the peach which gt on this page. 

ht place to plant the same and proper care and cultivation. 
These are Elberta, as to variety. 


o ever saw finer ones? Our readers will without 
If you would obtain like results three 





Greenboro (N. C.).—A very valuable 
second-early variety, ripens between the 
Victor and the Carman. It is very 
hardy in bud, and seems to do well 
wherever tested; the tree is a medium 
grower, a very heavy bearer, requires 
heavy thinning, suitable only for home 
markets, being too tender for distant 
shipment. The fruit is medium to large, 
beautiful creamy-white, splashed and 
striped with red, skin rather tender, 
separates easily; flesh white, tender, 
juicy, soft; semi-cling. The fruit must 
be closely watched and picked while 
firm; if left until fully ripe it shows 
finger marks. 

Waddell (N. C.).—A _ very prolific 
variety, ripening a day or two before 
Carman. Subject to overbearing; fruit 
medium, creamy-white, with bright red 
cheek in sun; flesh white, stained, juicy, 
tender; quality good; semi-cling. 

Carman (N. C.).—This variety has 
proved one of the most valuable varieties. 
The tree is a very vigorous grower and 
a very prolific bearer of the choicest 
fancy, high colored fruit; its earliness, 
large size and attractive appearance 
make it very valuable. Fruit creamy- 
white, marbled over one-half with deli- 


a ready market at the highest prices. 
It is the favorite with all lovers of good 
fruit. As a canning peach it has few 
equals and no superiors, retaining its 
flavor indefinitely. Fruit is a beautiful 
creamy-white, with red cheek, some- 
times colored over the entire surface; 
classed as a freestone, but it adheres 
slightly some seasons. 

Fizgerald.—This is a yellow peach of 
high quality, ripening just before El- 
berta. It is not quite so large, but of 
much better quality; good for home 
market, rather tender for shipping; 
flesh rich, deep golden yellow, with 
high character. 

Elberta (N. C.).—One of the best 
known and most extensively planted 
peaches of the present time, commer- 
cially and for home use. This seems 
strange when we consider that we have 
so many better varieties in every re- 
spect. Beauty alone recommends it, 
for it is not of high quality. It is not 
as sure a bearer; it is very subject to 
leaf curl and other kindred diseases. 





“Learning is not to be tacked to the 
mind, ‘but we must fuse and blend them 
together.” —Montaigne. 


All About Elberta Peach. 


The Elberta peach is plantec exten- 
sively in Delaware because the tree is 
a vigorous grower, healthy, with strong 
wood capable of holding up an enor- 
mous load of fruit without breaking; 
an early and heavy and regular bearer 
of handsome fruit of fair flavor, that 
carries to market in extraordinary con- 
dition, says “Rural New Yorker.” Ow- 
ing to these characteristics it is the 
most profitable variety of peach ever 
generally planted in this state. Nor do 
I know of any recent introduction that 
comes very near the Elberta in point of 
profit.—Wesley Webb, Delaware. 

Elberta is popular because where it 
succeeds it is by all odds the greatest 
money maker in the list. It makes a 
model tree. It is hardy in bud and 
productive, and will bring a large crop 
of fruit to good size at maturity. Its 
shipping qualities are excellent. It is 
not first class in quality by any means, 
but its size and beauty attract the eye, 
and no doubt in many instances it is a 
better peach when it reaches the con- 
sumer than a peach of a finer variety, 
which has become partly spoiled en 
route, owning to poorer shipping quali- 
ties—W. W. Farnsworth, Ohio. 

The Elberta peach is so extensively 
planted because it is a money maker. 
It is a strong healthy grower, hardy in 
the bud, succeeds well on a great vari- 
ety of soils, and under varying condi- 
tions; in fact, it seems that Elberta 
will grow and thrive where any other 
peach will live. It has a remarkably 
clear skin, good color, and the peaches 
are of uniform size and shape. It at- 
tains a fair size and good color a week 
or more before it is ripe enough to eat 
out of hand, and if picked at this time 
may be kept several days without ice, 
and will ripen up nicely, and look well, 
although lacking in flavor. For this 
reason it is a desirable variety to plant 
in orchards remote from market, where 
the crop has to be sold in car lots. If 
allowed to ripen on the tree it is one of 
the handsomest peaches that grow, and 
develops good quality; for this reason 
it is very desirable for a local market, 
where the fruit is delivered by wagon 
direct to the retail dealer. I think these 
are the chief reasons why both iarge 
and small growers plant largely of El- 
berta.—Gabriel Hiester, Penn. 

The Elberta peach, while not of the 
highest quality, possesses one advant- 
age over other peaches which justly 
commends it to orchard people. It sets 
its fruit quite evenly over the tree, so 
that it is uniform in size and character 
and therefore free from many of the 
small specimens that attach themselves 
to other sorts. It is a fine keeper; I 
have had them in perfect condition in 
the cellar two weeks after picking. It 
is an excellent shipper, and its uniform 
large size commends it to the eye of 
che people and purchaser. In view of 
this I can readily understand why 
planters continue to cali for it. It is 
without question the most popular and 
profitable variety grown at the present 
time. Now for the other side of the 
question. It is inclined, when the dis- 
ease is prevalent, to suffer from the 
curled leaf. This, however, can be 
cared for by spraying early in the sea- 
son.—S. D. Willard, New York. 





Hale on Peach Varieties. 

J. H. Hale, the well known peach 
grower of Connecticut, gives his opinion 
of several varieties as follows: 

The white fleshed peach is coming to 
be in great demand wherever quality is 
sought for, and as it is more hardy 
hardy than the yellow-fleshed, it is bet- 
ter for the grower in a cold climate. 
Greensboro is the earliest good peach; 
Waddell requires rich feeding and se- 
vere thinning; Champion, the most deli- 
cious flavored peach we have, requires 
severe thinning; Belle of Georgia, good 
quality, handsome; Elberta, handsome, 
of inferior quality, but the best seller 
and a sure money maker; Crosby, yel- 
low-fleshed, but hardy, can get good 
sized fruit by high feeding and exces- 
sive thinning, has extra small pit, fine 
flavored flesh; Hill’s Chili, late, but a 
fine keeper, needs excessive feeding and 
thinning. 





Thomas Carlyle said of England: “It 
is inhabited by thirty millions of people 
mostly fools.” 
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Notes from the A.-Y.-P. Exposition 


By H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Perhaps most of our readers know 

that I am judging the horticultural 
exhibits at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. I began this work when 
the exposition started the first of June 
and expect to continue it until the close, 
the 16th of October. The exposition is 
a success and has been from the start, 
and it differs from about all the other 
expositions in several particulars, one 
of them being that it, was ready on 
time, and another that there are no 
alcoholic liquors sold on the grounds, 
nor within two miles of the place, ow- 
ing to the fact that one of the laws 
of the State of Washington prohibits 
this traffic within that distance of any 
of the state educational institutions, 
and the exposition is being held on the 
grounds of the Washington State Uni- 
versity. I never saw a more orderly 
crowd of people, and whether it is due 
to the police or something else I can- 
not say, but there seems to be almost 
no picking of pockets and other wicked 
things of that sort. And another good 
thing is that the eye-glass fakirs have 
been excluded, and the public cannot 
be pestered with these scoundrels with 
which all former expositions have been 
cursed. The attendance is also excel- 
lent, and every one seems to be pleased. 
The grounds are beautifully located, 
and the landscape work on them has 
been planned and executed in the most 
beautiful manner. The floral display 
exceeds that of any exposition I have 
ever seen. There is considerable of 
the original forest grove left and this 
adds to the beauty of the grounds. I 
am glad to say these good things, be- 
cause we often have enough undesir- 
able things to say, or at least to think 
about. 

But it is of the fruit show that I want 
to write especially. At the start there 
was a good showing of strawberries and 
a few cherries which freshened the ex- 
hibits materially, because it often hap- 
pens that there is little but cold stor- 
age fruit to start with. Of course, the 
cold storage apple exhibits are grand, 
for the wide-awake fruit growers of the 
northwest laid away some of the finest 
of last year’s crop for this special pur- 
pose. This is especially true of the 
Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys, and 
the Hood River people have also a fine 
show of this kind, and so have the 
Rogue River and Okanogan sections 
done themselves credit. These are not, 
by any means, all of the sections that 
are represented in the fruit show here, 
for almost the entire state of Washing- 
ton is well represented, and also Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Utah have done what 
they could to make good fruit exhibits. 
Of course, politics stepped in and kept 
the fruit growers of some sections from 
doing what they would like to have 
done, but all in all there is no reason 
to make much complaint. 

A great many eastern 
visited the exposition, and in nearly 
all cases have been quite astonished 
at what they have seen, notwithstand- 
ing what they had read before about 
the fruits of the northwest. I have 
talked with many of them, and tried 
to explain the causes for the difference 
in appearance between the fruits as 
they grow here in comparison with the 
same varieties grown in the region 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
higher color here is largely owing to 
the purity of the air and the great 
amount of sunshine during the long 
days of the growing season. There are 
troubles here to contend with, and 
plenty of them, but some that are most 


people have 


many of the other red varieties and 
also the black caps are grown abund- 
antly. One fruit that is quite remark- 
able in its character is seen in almost 
every fruit exhibit. This is the Logan- 
berry, which is a cross between the 
red raspberry and the wild native trail- 
ing blackberry, or dewberry, 
Pacific coast. Its origin was on the 
farm of a certain man by the name of 
Logan, in California, and that is why 
the name of Loganberry was given it. 
It is a large long berry of the same 
shape of many of our blackberries, and 
parts from the stem in the same man- 
ner, but the color is reddish purple, and 
the flavor quite peculiar. It is more 
acid than the raspberry and is better 
to the taste when cooked than in the 
fresh state. It is especially delicious 
when stewed or made into pies, and 
one who has really tasted Loganber- 
ries in this way will not soon forget it. 

There is another berry called Phe- 
nomenal, which is a cross made by 
Luther Burbank, of California. He 


tracts from the profit of cherry grow- 
ing there, because when a cherry is 
once cracked it is unfit for anything 
but immediate home use, and not very 
good for that.. But east of the Cas- 
cade Range there is practically no rain 
during the ripening season, and the 
cherries there scarcely ever have any 
sign of cracking, or any other trouble 
so far as the fruit is concerned. Asotin 
county, which is in the extreme south- 
eastern corner of Washington, made 
the best cherry exhibit of any place 
that pretended to make a cherry show. 
There were many boxes shown from 
there in which the fruit exceeded an 
inch in diameter, and in some cases 
was more than an inch and a quarter 
in diameter. Other sections both east 
and west of the Cascade Range had 
cherries fully as large. The Bing is 
one of the leading varieties, which is 


a dark, or almost black cherry that used the same parent stock to make the 
originated at Milwaukee, Oregon. The cross, as I remember, and obtained al- 
Lambert is another variety of nearly most the exact results as did Mr. 


the same character, but is not quite so Logan, only that the berry seems to be 
dark in color and later in ripening. a little larger and somewhat lighter 
The Napoleon, which every one on the in color. The flavor of the two is identi- 
Pacific coast calls the Royal Ann, is a cal, and the habit of the bush is the 
cherry of mixed yellow and red color same. I forgot to mention that the 
that is exceedingly popular and is grown Loganberry, and the same is true of 
more largely at the present time than the Phenomenal, is quite trailing in the 
any other variety. The sour varieties, habit of its plant and must be trellised, 
such as the Richmond and Mont- or in some way trained so that the 
morency, are grown here to some ex- berries will not lie on the ground. I 
tent, but not nearly so generally as have seen many patches in fruit, and 
the other varieties I have mentioned, in all cases they were trained up al- 
which are very mild in their flavor, and most like grape vines. The fruit is 


of the — 





of little rake-like implements to gather 
gooseberries from the bushes. They do 
injure them somewhat and are not gen- 
erally considered practical. I do not 
know if any are made and sold to the 
trade. Leather gloves are used to bet- 
ter effect. 

Canning outfits are very serviceable 
and used with good profit in putting up 
fruit and vegetables at home. Many do 
a very good business of this kind and 
plant things especially for such purpose, 


I have a few pecan trees, six years 
old, the largest fourteen inches around 
six inches above the ground. Are these 
trees too large to be budded or grafted? 
If not, what would be the best stock 
to use, and can you give me some idea 
as to prices for the buds or grafts? 
Will very much appreciate any informa- 
tion on the subject.—K. S., Arkansas. 

It is practicable to change pecan 
trees of almost any size from seedlings 
to any desired variety. The vitality of 
the pecan is such that the trees quick- 
ly recover from the very severe treat- 
ment that is necessary in making this 
change. Should the trees be cut to the 
ground they will sprout up and survive. 
The proper thing to do is to cut back 
the top tO where the new head should 
start, which is about eight or ten feet 
from the ground. This should be done 
any time next winter or spring before 
they start to grow. It may be that the 
branches at that height are not too big 
to be grafted, and if so this may be 
done just as the new growth is about 
to start, which is the best time for the 
erdinary style of grafting, the cleft 
method. If the branches are over two 
or three inches in diameter at that 
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are usually called sweet cherries. The 
sour kinds are used almost entirely for 
making pies and other such purposes 
at home, for they are soft in flesh and 
do not ship well. Since I have been 
here several lots of sweet cherries have 
been sent by express to Washington, 
D. C., and other eastern points and ar- 
rived in excellent condition. The ship- 
ping of cherries by the carload to east- 
ern points is becoming .a commercial 
business and is greatly on the increase. 

The strawberry show has been very 
good. About all the old. and well known 
varieties are grown here, and prominent 
among them is the Marshall. It has the 
fault of having a green point, and this 
seems to be as common here as I have 
seen it in the eastern states. The Clarke, 
which is a seedling of the northwest, 
is another of the most popular varieties. 
A new one called the Goodell I have 
been very much pleased with. I learned 
of its existence through a local fruit 
grower near Seattle and went out to his 


annoying to the eastern growers are not little farm in the edge of the city, 
present here. There is not a worm to where he had about a quarter of an 
be found in any of the cherries, plums, acre of this variety growing beside 


peaches, or any of the other stone 
fruits, because the curculio does not ex- 
ist west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
one may eat these fruits without the 
least thought of coming in contact with 
the vile grubs that are so common 
with our eastern fruits. Perhaps the 
cherries are more enjoyed than any of 
the fruits, because they are almost per- 
fect in every way here. They are of 
the highest quality as well as nearly 
double the size that they attain in the 
east. It has been a great pleasure to 
me to show the visitors about the fruit 
exhibits and introduce them to the 
growers, who are always glad to give 
them a taste of the cherries and other 


good things they are showing. And the 
growers have the genuine western 


spirit of generosity and cordiality, and 
this goes a considerable ways in mak- 
ing the exposition interesting, and at 
the same time instructive to the visitors. 

While the cherry grows all over the 
coast region from California to British 
Columbia, and by this I mean the-sec- 
tion lying in the coast range of moun- 
tains and eastward to the Cascade 
Range, it is somewhat troubled by the 
fruit cracking during wet spells about 
ripening time. This in a measure de- 





many of the standard kinds, and I was 
so delighted with it that I am glad to 
say a good word for it. It is a seed- 
ling produced by Mr. Goodell after 
several years of careful cross breeding, 
and in this locality, at least, it seems 
to be well worth all that it has cost 
in the way of time and trouble. The 
plant is very thrifty and seems to be 
about all that could be desired in this 
respect, except that the fruit stems are 
rather short, and this causes the ber- 
ries to lie upon the ground. The fruit 
averages quite large and uniform in 
size, and is of a dark, rich, red color, 
both inside and out. It has the good 
point of ripening all over at the same 
time, and without any immature spots, 
as many varieties have. The flavor is 
simply delicious. Mr. Goodell has other 
varieties that are produced in the same 
way, and I think several of them are 
worthy of being named and sent out 
for trial. He has as yet distributed 
none of his plants whatever, but no 
doubt it will be sold to some nursery 
and get into the hands of the public 
before long. 

The-raspberries have been shown in 
splendid shape here. The Cuthbert 
seems to be the leading variety, but 


produced in great abundance, but some 
of the most practical growers that I 
have talked with say that it is not suit- 
able for the market grower, because 
of the cost of production being some- 
what greater than that of most other 
berries, and that the fruit is too soft 
to be handled in the general market. 
The canes are quite tender and are 
easily injured during even mild winters 
unless they are laid on the ground and 
protected in some way. Experience 
with this fruit in the eastern states has 
proven that it is not suitable there. 
I have tried it myself and found this 
to be true. 


es . 
Answers to Inquiries. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I had two 
nice strawberry beds this spring and on 
both beds the leaves and the stems of 
the berries dried up and the berries 
rotted when they were nearly ripe. One 
bed had some weeds and the other 
didn’t have any. 

Then I had a patch of blackcap and 
red raspberries and llackberries, of 
which the leaves curled up and then 
the bushes died. The blackcaps are 
the worse and the names are Gregg and 
Kansas. On the blackberries the leaves 
get rusty and the berries fall off when 
they are half grown. Please tell me 
a remedy for these things.—William 
Schmautz, Mass. 

Reply: This is surely a terrible state 
of affairs in the fruit garden. I am at 
a loss to know what to say about it. 
Maybe some severe spraying was done 
that caused the leaves to die. If not 
then there may be some fatal fungus 
disease or devastating insect working 
on the foliage. Samples of the diseased 
branches or foliage should be sent’ to 
the State Experiment Station at Am- 
herst, with a request for examination 
and reply. 


_C. A. Green: Will you kindly tell 
me how large growers of gooseberries 
gather their fruit? I am told they use 
a rake, and I am also told by one 
party that a rake will spoil the bushes. 
If it is right to use the rakes, where 
can they be bought? Would it pay to 
buy a canners’ outfit and can surplus 
fruits at home ?—M., Massachusetts. 
Reply: There have been many trials 


height they should merely be cut off 
and allowed to form sprouts for future 
budding and grafting. The budding can 
and should be done when the sprouts 
are in the proper condition, which will 
be about August. The branches that 
the budding may fail in should be 
grafted the next spring and if any 
should fail then the sprouts that grow 
from the stalks can be budded the fol- 
lowing August.- It is not often that a 
nut tree of any kind can be retopped 
the first year and the grafting and 
budding must be kept up until the top 
is renewed with the proper variety. 

Grafting or budding wood sells for 
about 3 cents per bud. 


Dear Mr. Green: I wish you would 
give us, in the next issue of the Fruit 
Grower, all the information necessary 
to be known in regard to the goose- 
berry. I am thinking about planting 
this fruit as a commercial venture, but 
I know nothing about them whatever 
and would be glad to have your advice. 

What are the best varieties to plant 
for this purpose? How large are the 
berries when marketed in the green 
state? What are the principal enemies, 
and how to fight them? What should 
be the location of the ground on which 
they are planted, and how many should 
be planted to the acre? 

What is the price of the different 


varieties, and when should they be 
planted? How are they’ generally 
placed on the market; in one-half 


bushel baskets, or in quart boxes put 
up in crates like strawberries? 

When once established how many 
years will the same _ bushes last 
upon a paying basis? Is there a good, 
healthy demand for them? I have 
written to my state experimental sta- 
tion, but they don’t give me all the in- 
formation I want.—cC. O. B. Head, Ky. 

Reply: Gooseberries may be grown 
with profit in almost any section of the 
country, except in extreme south, where 
the climate is too warm for the plants 
to succeed. The soil should be rich and 
well prepared, as for any other plant- 
ing. The plants should be set about 
5x5 feet apart, so they may be cultivat- 
ed both ways. Either spring or fall 
setting is suitable. The Houghton is 
the variety usually planted in the cen- 
tral states. Downing and Champion 
are other good ones. There are few 
enemies that injure the foliage or fruit 
and they may be controlled as other in- 
sects are that eat the foliage of fruit 
plants. Mildew is the main fungus 
trouble and this is kept down by the 


use of “the liver of sulfur.” The fruit 
is in good demand in most markets, 
but not at high prices. It is usually 


packed in quart boxes and crated, but 
is also put in small baskets of various 
sizes. The bushes should be profitable 
for ten to twenty years if well cared 
for. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: One year ago 
last May I set out one-half acre of 
strawberry plants and they nearly all 
started, although it was very dry, but 
the white grubs killed about two-thirds 
of them. The rest are doing fine and I 
have a good market for them, so would 
like to keep it up. Now if you could 
tell me of anything that I could do I 
would be very grateful. Would salt 
stop the grubs and if so how much 
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would it take to the acre? I can get 
fertilizer salt from a tannery at a low 
price.—E. H. Lackie, Vermont. 

Reply: The white grub is an insect 
that is very troublesome to strawberry 
and other small plants by eating the 
roots. They come from eggs laid by 
the June beetle, usually in the drop- 
pings of animals in pastures and when 
they hatch the little grubs go into the 
ground and feed there for two years. 
Then they emerge as full grown beetles, 
ready for repeating the performance. 
Salt would be useless as an application 
to kill the grubs. If enough were used 
to even kill a few of them it would 
kill the plants at the same time. One 
should not plant strawberries on land 
that has been in sod and especially in 
old pastures, unless they have been 
plowed under and cultivated in some- 
thing like corn or potatoes for at least 
two years. This will eradicate the grubs 
and nothing else will do so, so far as 
I know. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman: I have 
twenty-five acres of pasture where the 
cattle run set to apple trees, each tree 
protected from the cattle. I keep the 
grass dug up around each tree. I am 


The Evaporation of Apples. 
By W. I. Newcomb. 


The disposition of fruit not suitable 
for green shipment or for canning pur- 
poses has been, and always will be, 
more or less of a problem for the fruit 
grower. In these days when the market 
calls more and more for better quality, 
the apple grower finds, after his best 
packing fruit is sold, still much fruit 
on his hands to dispose of, wind falls, 
that bruised in packing, also small sizes. 
This cull fruit is largely dependent up- 
on the thoroughness of the spraying 
methods employed, the season, and the 
pruning and thinning work done. 

The dryers we have about the coun- 
try are cheaply constructed as far as 
the building is.concerned on account of 
fire liability. Scarcely a season passes 
without two or three of these buildings 
going up in smoke, consequently few 
insurance companies care to handle this 
class of risks, what do charge from 5 
to 7 per cent. 

Our dryers are nearly all built on the 
same plan, the upright two trays wide, 
and from twelve to fifteen trays high, 
being the style settled on as being the 
cheapest and most easily. operated. The 


the fruit is dry it is taken out and the 
trays emptied in the packing room, 
where it is packed as sold or removed 
for safety. . 

About 100 pounds per lay for each 
person employed is an average day’s 


work. One crew of seven last fall put 
out 1060 pounds in ten hours, two 
“peelers,’ four “spreaders,” and one 


dryer tender. From one and one-half 
to four cords of four-foot pine wood 
is required to evaporate one ton of 
dried fruit, and from five to eight 
pounds of sulphur. Two and one-half 
cents is about the average cost of dry- 
ing and packing in fifty-pound boxes, 
which is the standard package, al- 
though some markets, Germany for in- 
stance, prefer th: twenty-five pound 
box. Some ten, five and one-pound 
boxes are put out. It would seem that 
retail trade would be stimulated by 
small packages of more attractive fruit. 

The shrinkage is generally estimated 
at about seven to one, early varieties 
shrinking more, and the late, less. By 
actual weight 100 pounds of windfall 
Baldwins gave 16 pounds of dried fruit, 
the shrinkage being 6% to 1. A quite 
large percentage of waste in the peels 
and cores can be utilized by sun-drying, 





thinking to fertilize each tree with un- 
leached ashes. How much, and how 
near to each tree would you apply? 
Would you recommend mulching also? 
What time of year is it best to apply 
the ashes and the mulch? 

The trees are mostly from two to 
four inches in diameter and are be- 
ginning to bear pretty well. The ground 
is mostly too broken and rocky to be 
cultivated.—B. C. Jordan, Maine. 

Reply: There is no good reason, 
so far as I can see, why this orchard 
should not be profitable, although I 
prefer good tillage in nearly all situa- 
tions except on very steep or rocky land. 
The latter being the case it is only 
possible to add fertility to the soil from 
the surface and by slow absorption. 
There is nothing better than plenty of 
unleached wood ashes and the more 
the better. It does not matter material- 
ly what time of year they are applied, 
for their fertility is not lost in any way 
when once on the soil, except there is a 
chance to wash it off by dashing rains. 
The valuable part will soon be dissolved 
and soak into the ground. This or any 
other fertilizer that is applied should be 
scattered at least as far away from 
the base of trees as their branches ex- 
tend. , 

Mulching is very good and the more 
of it the better. Any coarse trash 
that will rot will serve a good purpose. 
The manure made by the cattle will be 
of some service and the more they are 


fed the better for the trees. Sheep 
would be better than cattle, because 
they do not browse so high. Well fed 


sheep have been known to greatly bene- 
fit an apple orchard by the manure 
they made and by eating all dropped 
apples. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman: The tops 
and leaves of our potatoes are dying 
off, leaving bare stalks covered with 
patches of black spots like particles of 
soot; what is the matter with them? 
What is the remedy? 

Also some of the potato leaves are 
turning brown, and the under sides of 
the leaves of such plants have on them 
little yellow or green insects; are they 
the cause of the leaves turning brown? 
Is there any remedy? 

Our plums nearly all appear to have 
been stung, little globules of wax ex- 
uding from them, and many of them 
dropping off; what is the cause? What 
the remedy?—G. W. Greenwood, Pa. 

Reply: It is probable that the potato 
plants are troubled with a blight that 
is called alternaria. It is too late to 
stop it after the leaves and stems show 
its effects in any considerable degree. 
Prevention is all that is effective and 
this is only accomplished by beginning 
to spray with bordeaux mixture in good 
time, whichewould be before any signs 
of the disease appears. 

The curculio is the cause of the 
plums being affected. The insects sting 
the young: fruit and lay eggs in it. 
They hatch and soon the little larvae 
cause the plums to drop. The remedy 
is not very easy, for catching and kill- 
ing is about the only way to fight 
them. They have a peculiar habit of 
dropping to the ground when disturbed, 
and by taking advantage of this many 
of the beetles can be caught by jarring 
the trees, holding sheets under the 
branches. There are simple catchers 
made in the form of inverted umbrellas 
that are put under the trees, one at a 
time, and all the beetles and affected 
plums that fall are caught, so they may 
be destroyed by burning or burying 


them deeply. ME g 9 


man who makes 





“There’s a young 
little things count.” 

“How does he do it?” 

“Teaches arithmetic in the infants’ 


school.” 








PACKING PEACHES IN A COMMERCIAL PEACH ORCHARD. 


Notice that the largest peaches are put into the smallest packages, also that the fruit is not heaped up in 
the assorting table. 





size of the tray is a personal prefer- 
ence. Usually sloping ground is pre- 
ferred for a site, in order to get the 
fire box or furnace low down, to pre- 
vent the scorching of fruit. The up- 
per side will then be more convenient 
for unloading the green fruit from the 
orchard truck or wagon. The furnace 
is enclosed within brick walls on which 
the ‘evaporator is set. These walls 
should be high enough to give from 
four to seven feet of air space between 
the top of the furnace and the bottom 
tray. Connected with the furnace 
is a double run of pipes, mak- 
ing a double turn the length of the 
evaporator. These are to prevent loss 
of heat. Usually a large drum is con- 
nected with the pipes at the back to 
further hold the heat. The evaporator 
is made of matched lumber, constructed 
in “runs” the size of the trays. A 
ventilator projects from the evaporator 
through the roof of the building to 
carry away the moisture in the air. This 
hot air draft is furnished with cold air 
ventilators, through openings in the 
brick walls, about a foot square at the 
ground level. It is more convenient to 
have the sides of the evaporator all 
doors for convenience in putting in and 
taking out the fruit. On one side of 
the evaporator is a room for receiving 
the dried fruit, on the other a larger 
one for receiving the apples, peeling 
and placing them on the trays. This 
work is usually done by a man or stout 
boy to run the peeler, and one or two 
girls or women to “trim” and “spread” 
the fruit on the trays. After the ap- 
ples are placed on the tray they are 
put in the sulphur box and exposed to 
the fumes of burning sulphur to pre- 
serve the natural color of the apple. 
This exposure requires from twenty to 
forty minutes, according to the variety 
of apple, the earlier and more open 
grained apple requiring less, while the 
hard, late apple takes more time. 
From the sulphur box the trays are 
placed in the evaporator and heat ap- 
plied. It is possible to fill and get dry 
the capacity of the dryer each day by 
some firing a part of the night. After 


there being a small market for this 
product at the jelly factories, prices 
ranging from $15 to $25 per ton. But 
a better way is to feed it directly to 
hogs, as the seeds are quite nutritious 
and make a very good stock hog feed. 
Hogs weighing 100 pounds or more 
thrive better on this diet. Hard grain 
cannot be fed with the peelings as the 
hogs get tender teeth. 

Germany takes some of our apples, 
but the most are consumed in our-own 
country. Alaska takes a part, as do 
the Rocky mountains and Middle West 
points. Texas, too, is a large buyer, as 
is also Uncle Sam for his Army and 
Navy and Indian Reservations. New 
York state, being the largest producer 
of evaporated apples, largely controls 
the market price. 

Apples are quoted Fancy, Choice, 
Standard and Prime, with a variation 
of two to three cents per pound on the 
extremes. It is claimed that California 
Choice sell on a par with the New York 
Standards. As our output is rapidly in- 
creasing, we will have to look more to 
the quality of our fruit. Some day 
the American people will awake to the 
fact that the best returns are not al- 
ways obtained by the maximum of 
production. 


oO. 
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Vines and Trees Starting Growth 
Slowly.—Man is an impatient being. 
When he plants a vine or tree he wants 
to see it send forth green leaves im- 
mediately, but sometimes the vines or 
trees are slow in leafing out, thus the 
planter considers them dead, therefore 
he neglects them, burns them up or 
throws them away. This is a great mis- 
take. I have known rose bushes and 
grape vines and trees of many kinds 





‘remain dormant a month or two after 


planting and then leaf out and grow 
splendidly. All you can do is to keep 
the ground cultivated or mulched with 
a little strawy manure, cut back the 
branches leaving only short stubs of 
branches and watch for green shoots to 
appear even at this late date. 





A dollar borrowed is twice spent. 


About Blackberries and Raspberries. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Hav- 
ing been a subscriber for your instruc- 
tive Fruit Grower for the past twenty- 
five years, I notice the letter from 
Bro. J. F. Littooy, of Idaho, with 
regard to his mode of pruning black- 
berry and raspberry canes. It may be 
that the difference in locality and cli- 
matic conditions would bear out the 
brother, but here in northern Kentucky, 
after thirty years practical experience 
in the cultivation of both blackberries 
and raspberries, I am led :to take 
issue with him. I have grown them 
and he says he does his, without nip- 
ping them back in July. I will admit 
there wi | be a few fine berries, but not 
enough ‘* them. I have grown them 
without y support to the canes, have 
driven a. ngle stake at each hill and 
wired the anes to this. Sometimes I 
have pinche 1 out the top, and some- 
times I have not. My objection to this 
manner of growing them is that the 
canes are bunched up too close together 
and shut out the air and sunshine to 
the extent of destroying a large per 
cent. of the fruit that would have 
matured under other conditions. 

My objection to growing canes with- 
out any support is that if grown on good 
land (as all should be) the canes will 
lop over in the rows and are a great 
hindrance in cultivating them, beside 
the fruit gets more or less dirt on them, 
injuring the sale of them materially. 
The best and only way to get the best 
results from a berry patch, let it be one 
row or a thousand, is to plant the 
canes six feet apart one way and three 
feet the other way, have your ground 
in as good condition as you can get it, 
and as soon in the spring as the ground 
will do to work put out your plants. 
After your plants are set out, go to 
work and set a row of medium sized 
posts on each side of the berry row. 
Set these posts opposite each other, 
twenty inches apart, and thirty feet 
apart the other way, then string a No. 
12 wire on each side, three feet from 
the ground, fasten one end of the wire 
to the end post so that it will be sta- 
tionary, then staple the wire up on the 
middle posts, not driving the staple in 
far enough to tighten the wire, leaving 
room for the wire to slip through, 
fasten your stretchers at the other end 
and draw the wire taut and fasten it 
to the other end post. Every spring the 
slack in the wire should be taken up, 
which is very little trouble. Now as 
to pruning, when the canes get two 
feet and a half high I nip out the top 
with thuwtb and finger. This process 
must be kept up for some time, as some 
of the canes outgrow the others. When 
there is a sufficient number of canes 
topped I do no more pruning until 
the berry crop is gathered, when I pro- 
ceed to cut out all the old canes. These 
canes should be thoroughly cultivated 
up until the first of September when 
cultivation should cease in order that 
the canes may ripen before winter sets 
in. The canes that have been left in 

the meantime have had from three 
to five laterals set out on each cane, 
thereby increasing the bearing wood 
three fold. These laterals are trained 
up between the wires so there will be 
but little fruit below the wire. -Any 
time after the 15th of March I begin 
cutting these laterals back from two to 
fourteen inches in length and when 
through, one not knowing, would sup- 
pose the canes had been ruined. As 
soon as the ground will do to work I 
begin cultivation, and keep it up until 
the berries are gone, in fact, during 
the berry season. It is a good plan to 
pick to-day and plow to-morrow if 
you desire a bountiful crop. Some of 
year readers may think this an expen- 
sive way to grow berries, but such is 
not the case. To be sure, there is some 
expense attached to furnishing posts 
and vines, but taking in consideration 
that you can successfully grow berries 
from ten to twelve years without mov- 
ing them and the great satisfaction there 
is in cultivating and picking the ber- 
ries, beside the increased quantity you 
will get over the old way will, in my 
humble opinion, more than pay ex- 
penses the first year.—William Batter- 
son, Kentucky. 








° 
I keep pegging away. 


Artist—‘“‘Yes, 
and say 


Sometimes I get discouraged 

to myself, ‘What’s the use?’ ” 
Friend.—‘‘Don’t give up, old man. 

You can’t do worse than you’ve done, 

you know.”—‘“Judge.” 
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The above is a 
photograph taken on a sunny day when each leaf 
glistening with sunshine makes a conspicuous show- 
ing. Who would not leave his dingy city office for 
engaging in work like picking peaches, 


Peaches are an attractive fruit. 


One Woman’s Apple Orchard. 


“The four hundred trees in my apple 
orchard bought and paid for my farm 
of sixty acres,” said a woman writer 
who owns a farm in western New York, 
says ‘“‘Pacific Homestead.” 

“My acquaintance with the place be- 
gan one summer six years ago, when I 
was looking for a quiet place where I 
could do some literary work I had 
mapped out. 

“This place was on the agent’s books 
for sale or to rent cheap. After look- 
ing it over I took it furnished for the 
summer. When the autumn came it 
was still on the market, and as my 
work was still unfinished, I took it for 
the winter. 

“The farm belonged to a widow and 
her two daughters. From one of the 
girls I learned that the apple orchard 
had been her father’s extravagance. 
He had taken money out of the bank 
to buy the trees and had died before 
they came into full bearing. 

“T had never seen anything as beauti- 
ful as that apple orchard was the next 
spring. The glory of those blossom- 
laden apple trees made me realize the 
forlornness of the unplanted fields and 
gardens, and it also made me know 
that I was not a bit willing to return 
to the confinement of city life. 

“Besides the beauty of the spring 
there was a solid business ¢fact that 
made the country appear doubly at- 
tractive just then. My bank book 
showed a balance of nearly $1500. I 
knew from experience that had I spent 
the winter in the city I would have been 
lucky to have come off with a third as 
much. Just at this time I had a letter 
from the agent, offering me the place 
at $40 an acre, and on any terms I 
might care to name. 

“After looking over the place and 
considering my bank account, I didn’t 
see any reason why I shouldn’t at least 
investigate the cost of running such a 
farm. While consulting several farm- 
ers in the neighborhood, I wrote to two 
men relatives in town. Both of them 
pointed out the absurdity of my wast- 
ing my money in such a way. 

“T knew nothing about farm life, as 
I had never lived in the country be- 
fore in my life, they said. Even the 
most practical women failed in making 
both. ends meet in farming, and what 
could I, a writer, expect to do besides 
lose my hard earned dollars? 

“The farmers whom I consulted were, 
with one exception, equally discourag- 
ing. The exception was an old man 
and my nearest neighbor. He pointed 
out the value of the apple orchard and 
told me if the trees were anything like 
as good as they promised, the fruit 
alone should run the place. 

“He also cautioned me against listen- 
ing to other farmers, who, he hinted, 
all had their eyes on the place and were 
in hopes of getting it cheap after a few 
years. The one fact that deterred me 
from having confidence in the judgment 
of this old man was that he was the 
firm friend of the owners of the farm. 

“Had it not been for a visit from the 
agent just then with a _ prospective 
purchaser, I believe I would have let 
my chance slip. Before they left I 
made up my mind to take my chances 
at being able to pay for the place rather 
than give it up and move into town. 
Calling the agent to one side, I in- 
formed him that I had decided to buy. 

“In reply he said that the man he 
had brought out with him had offered 
$40 an acre, and unless I could do bet- 
ter he didn’t feel that he could accept 
my offer. I offered $41 and the man 
raised it to $42. We bid against each 
other until I agreed to take it at $47, 
paying $500 down and monthly instal- 
ments of $25. 

. “Of course my’ relatives in town ridi- 
culed me, and I can’t say that I was 


really at peace with myself. IT had 
nothing except what I earned by my 
pen, and that was by no means certain. 
Though this fact appealed to my friends 
as a reason why I should not have in- 
vested in a farm, to me it seemed the 
most urgent reason why I should try to 
get some sort of roof to call my own. 

“Having made the venture, I de- 
termined to stick it out. My first step 
was to get a tenant for my fields and 
aman to work my gardens. I calculat- 
ed that by renting the fields I would be 
able to have my gardens worked. Then 
if the apple trees did their duty, per- 
haps the sale of their fruit would help 
out my pen in paying back to my bank 
account the amount drawn to pay the 
monthly notes. 

“In spite of the fact that I spent 
considerable time working in the flower 
garden that I had laid out and planted 
almost entirely with my own hands and 
often helped my one servant about the 
house and in the kitchen, I turned out 
more work than I had ever done before 
and, judging by the readiness with 
which the editor accepted it, there was 
a great improvment in its quality. 

“During the summer many of my 
friends from town made it convenient 
to run up to see me. As a rule they 
came for a week-end and remained for 
two. They were not only charmed by 
the beauty of the place, but enjoyed 
the fresh vegetables and fruits supplied 
by my own gardens and often picked 
with my own hands. 

“One of the men who had so strongly 
advised me against the purchase told 
me after a few days’ stay with his wife 
and child that when I was ready to sell 
he would buy me out and fix it up asa 
summer home. If it hadn’t been for the 
ready acceptance of my stories, I am 
not so sure that I would have been able 
to treat this man’s suggestion with the 
coolness it certainly deserved. 

“So far my farm hadn’t brought me 
in a dollar. The $500 paid down, the 
$25 a month, together with the cost of 
living and the repairs that were abso- 
lutely necessary, made a considerable 
hole in my bank account. Though my 
writings were fetching a better price 
than ever before, when the autumn 
came I-hadn’t been able to force my 
savings up to the original fifteen 
hundred. 

“When the time came for gathering 
the apples, although the trees were all 
well laden, the labor seemed so ex- 
pensive and the price so far as I could 
learn so variable that I was tempted to 
sell the crop on the trees. My old neigh- 
bor strongly advised against this, saying 
I would never learn younger, so I might 
as well begin. Spurred on by this old 
man and his wife, I dropped my writ- 
ing and superintended every detail of 
gathering and shipping my crop of ap- 
ples. 

“The gross receipts for those apples 
were $105 an acre, the cost of gathering 
and shipping $35 an acre, so on the ten 
acres I cleared $700. I was never more 
surprisec in my life. This gave me so 
much confidence in my two old neigh- 
bors as advisers that when they sug- 
gested that I run the farm myself the 
next year instead of renting it out, I 
at once set to work to make plans for 
doing so. 

“That year my apple trees made even 
better returns and together with the 
amount cleared on the field produce my 
farm added $1263 to my income. 

“Though the next year was an off 
year for apple trees in my section, my 
orchard paid $20 an acre, while my 
farm, dairy and poultry earnings were 
more than $900 after all expenses were 
paid. Now that my apple trees have 
paid for the farm, I count on getting 
at least $1200 a year and my living ex- 
penses from that fifty acres of land 
bought against the advice of all my 
friends, 

“Tt seems to me that apples are as 
safe a crop as can be raised in this 
part of the country. There is always 
a good demand for popular varieties, 
and their culture amounts to almost 
nothing. I am sure that orchard has 
not cost me $10 in the six years that I 
have owned it. Gathering and shipping 
is about the only part that costs.” 





Fall Planting of Trees. 

It has been almost universally taught 
that orchards, particularly apple or- 
chards, should be planted in the spring. 
This plan is generally followed in the 
northwest, but the best results are ob- 
tained from fall planting. 

One of the progressive orchardists of 
the east, Mr. J. S. Underwood, of Illi- 
nois, says: There is some controversy 
among fruit growers as to the planting 
of apple trees in the fall. My experi- 
ence in the fruit growing business 
teaches me that the most appropriate 
time to plant an apple orchard is in the 
fall, from about the last of October till 
the middle of November, when the 
ground is loose and moist enough to 
work well, but not wet and sticky. At 
that time the growing season is over 
and the trees will hardly be injured 


at all by the change from nursery to 
orchard. The roots that have been cut 
in digging and preparing for resetting 
will callous over and the ground will 
settle firmly about the roots, and in the 
spring the trees are ready to awaken 
into new life without a check to their 
growth. I have found that good, thrifty 
one-year old trees are the best, because 
they get damaged less if shipped from 
a distant nursery, and are most sure 
to live, are quicker and easier to set, 
contain more fibrous roots than older 
trees and it is not necessary to cut the 
top back, but can let it grow straight 
up, forming a beautiful top without the 
numerous forks so objectionable to trees 
that have been headed back, as has to 
be done with three-year old trees to 
make the top correspond with the roots 
that have been cut off. 


a () ae 
Caring for Grapes. 

Rules for grape culture from the Ex- 
periment Station Record, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The main points in grape culture are 
summarized as follows: 

With a few exceptions grapes of the 
Lubrusca species, of which the Concord 
may be taken as the type, are the most 
satisfactory for general planting. 

A warm, rich, well drained soil is best 
for the grape. 

Almost all vines should 
at least eight feet apart. 

Strong one-year-old vines are most 
desirable for planting. 

Thorough shallow cultivation 
sential. 

The pruning of the first two years 
must be done with reference to the 
system under which the vine is to be 
trained after it begins fruiting. Dur- 
ing this time the vine should become 
thoroughly established. . 

The best time for the principal prun- 
ing is soon after the leaves drop in 
autumn, but pruning can be done at 
any time during the winter when the 
vines are not frozen. Summer pruning 
consists in pinching lateral branches in 
order to encourage the development of 
the fruit and the bearing wood for the 
succeeding year. 

The long arm, short spur system of 
training is usually the most satisfactory 
for the inexperienced grower, but the 
renewal systems are highly recom- 
mended. 





be planted 


is es- 


From Many Writers. 

To watch the corn grow, or the blos- 
soms set; to draw hard breath over 
plowshare or spade; to read, to think, to 
love, to pray—these are the things that 
make men happy.—John Ruskin. 

The road to happiness is the con- 
tinuous effort to make others happy. 
The chief aim of life ought to be use- 
fulness, not happiness; but happiness 
always follows usefulness.—Talmage. 

Every deeply thoughtful person now 
knows that all reform begins within 
and with the individual, and spreads, 
through gradual evolution, out of to- 
day into to-morrow.—Dresser. 

The striving intellect may well know 
happiness beyond the reach of the satis- 
fied body; but the soul that grows 
nobler has joys that are often denied to 
the striving intellect.—Maeterlinck. 

Let us never fear robbers or murder- 
ers. Those are dangers from without, 
petty dangers. Let us fear ourselves. 











Prejudices are the real robbers. Vices 
are the real murderers. The great 
dangers lie within ourselves. What 


matters it what threatens our head or 
our purse? Let us think only of that 
which threatens our soul.—Victor Hugo. 

Then at last, will the imperfections 
of others no longer seem of importance 
to you, for they will no longer be able 
to wound your vanity, selfishness and 
ignorance; imperfections that is, which 
have ceased to resemble your own. For 
it is the evil which lies in ourselves that 
is ever less tolerant of the evil that 
dwells in others.—Maeterlinck. 

Let us be of good cheer, however, 
remembering that the misfortunes 
hardest to bear are those which never 
come.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Just as there comes a warm sunbeam 
into every cottage window, so comes a 
love beam of God’s care and pity for 
every separate need.—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

Let each endeavor to grow, to grow 
according to the law of our own being, 
to be ourselves and no one else, to be 
our best selves and so find out our own 
strength and weakness. 

To be true to ourselves; to be faith- 
ful to the light God gives us; not 
to be moulded by fashion, but to stand 
on one’s own feet, this gives every one 
some st'ength, some power to do good. 
—James Freeman Clarke. 

Courage is a virtue that the young 


cannot spare; to lose it is to grow old. 


before the time; it is better to make 
a thousand mistakes and suffer a thou- 
sand reverses than run away from bat- 
tle-—Henry van Dyke. 

God hides some ideal in every human 
soul. At some time in our life we feel 
a trembling, fearful longing to do some 





The upper photograph shows the front yard of a 
subscriber during the peach harvest, a season when 
one’s friends are apt to drop in on'a visit expecting 
to carry home a few baskets of this delicious fruit 
without aying for them. Our advice to such visitors 
is that they plant peach trees in their own garden, 
thus having a bountiful supply without going to 
others. The lower part of the above photograph is 
that of an old stone house built nearly 100 years ago 
and still in good condition, 





good thing. Life finds its noblest spring 
cof excellence in this hidden impulse to 
do our best.—Robert Collyer. 

Failure after long perseverance is 
much grander than never to have a 
striving good enough to be ealled a 
failure.—George Eliot. 

Be true to thyself, and all things shall 
true about thee.—Sylvester Judd. 
Remember that if the opportunities 
for great deeds should never come, the 
opportunity for good deeds is renewed 
day by day. The thing for us to long 
for is the goodness, not the glory.—F. 
W. Faber. 
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Mule as a Money Raiser. 
“*Pap, what’ve you done with old Bill 
Crow mule?’ 
“Why, son, he fell down at the 
plow this morning, and so I turned him 





out to die. Guess his working days are 
over.’ 

“*You turned old Bill Crow out to 
die?’ 


“*Why, sure; he ain’t no good any 
more.’ 

“*But, see here, Pap, ain’t he been 
working all his life for you?’ 

“He sure has, son, and he worked 
good, too.’ 

““*And you goin’ to church every Sun- 
day and singing “I Want to be an 
Angel?” Pap, do you reckon an angel 
would ’a’ treated old Bill Crow that 
away after he worked for him all this 
time?’ 

“This was putting the thing in a new 
light, and the old man began to feel like 
he had been pretty mean to old Bill 
Crow. He spoke to his wife about it, 
and she told him if he didn’t go out and 
get Bill Crow and bring him to the barn 
and feed him and treat him well from 
this on she’d leave him. Every person 
about the place seemed to think that 
Brother Jones had treated his old mule 
outrageously mean, 

“Brother Jones got so ashamed of 
himself that he sneaked down into the 
woods and hunted up the old mule and 
brought him back, and from that time 
on every day was Sunday to old Bill 
Crow.” 

The story of old Bill Crow excites the 
Sympathy of the congregation before 
they see the application, and when the 
story is finished Mr. Cooper stands up 
his aged preacher and asks th if they 


are not roing to be as good to him as , 


Brother Jones was to his old mule. The 
homely illustration has more to open up 
pocketbooks than a world of fine spoken 
oratory could have done. 

People have sent checks by the scores, 
with letters saying that the mule story 
had so worked on their feelings that 
they just had to do sometping for the 
old preachers. Many who had never be- 
fore contributed to such a fund have 
seen the application and resolved that 
they would be as good to men as they 
would to mules. The story put them 
in a good humor, and when you get 
people to laughing they are likely to be 
generous. 

Under the old regime the preachers 
on the shelf received from $75 to $200 
a year, never enough to enable them to 
live in comfort. Some had toiled out 
their lives, giving their surplus salary to 
the good of the cause, and then found 
cld age and decrepitude upon them 
without any nest egg for the rainy day. 

It was to meet this plain duty to 
the old fighters that the endowment 
fund was proposed, by which it is hoped 
to care for the needy in a manner be- 
fitting their long service. 


oO. 
0 


Boulder Editor.—Yes, we need a man. 
Do you know how to run a newspaper? 

New man up from Denver.—No, sir, 
but I am willing to learn: I have been 
in the business over ten years. 
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His Graduate Daughter. 


Our daughter’s graduated. 
An’ we're feelin’ quite elated, 
For she’s comin’ home frum college in a 
week or two, she writes; 
She hez studied all the lingoes 
Uv the Eskimos an’ Mingoes, 
An’ in ’ologies an’ classics she is way up 
in the heights. 





She hez tuuk a prize in spellin’ 
An’ in readin’, so they’re tellin’, 
She kin reason out an’ argue like a 
statesman on the mes 3 
She kin dance an’ play pianner 
In a most artistic manner, 
She hez got.the facts an’ figgers uv the 
ages In a jam. 
—Joe Cone i oston “Herald.” 


Oo. 


Optical Illusion. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


We cannot always depend upon our 
eyes to tell us what they see. Our 
vision varies with the condition of the 
atmosphere and with the position of 
the object looked at. We are told of a 
man who started out from Denver to 
walk to Pike’s Peak before breakfast. 
The atmosphere was so clear it seemed 
but a few miles away, whereas it was 
in reality more than a day’s march. 
When you come to consider the ques- 
tion of deciding the distance from 
yourself to a certain object, or from 
one object to another, you will see how 
remarkable it is that we can form the 
somewhat accurate idea which we do. 
Those who have studied this subject can 
make much closer estimate of the dis- 
tance of an object than those who have 
not studied the subject. 

When I was a boy on the farm my 
first speculative feature was to buy here 
and there a head or two of beef cat- 
tle. After a few weeks of this kind of 
buying I had secured a drove of about 
fifty head. A buyer came one evening 
after sundown to see these cattle. I 
had no intention of deceiving him, but 
it did seem to me that those cattle 
looked larger and plumper than I had 
ever known them to look before. At 
this hour of the day, when darkness is 
creeping over the earth, and when long 
shadows are cast by every object, all 
creatures look larger than at noonday 
when there are no shadows. This buy- 
er made a lump offer of cash for the 
fifty head of cattle which I accepted, 
and which proved very profitable to me, 
but from what I know to-day on this 
subject I suspect that he paid too high 
a price. I have since observed that 
sheep or swine or any object in the 
field looks much larger in the twilight 
than at noonday. Thus if you are about 
to purchase a farm, and are inspecting 
the farm buildings from a distance, do 
not choose the hour of evening, for 
they will look much larger and more 
important at that time than at noon- 
day. 

Farm buildings or farm animals will 
look’ much larger if seen across a 
ravine, or if you view them standing 
on a lower piece of ground. The same 
buildings or cattle will look much 
smaller if you stand on a level with 
them. 

In hunting it is of vital importance 
that the man with a gun should be able 
to judge of distance. There is so much 
uncertainty about the distance of an 
animal when seen at different hours of 
the day, the creature in reality may 
be twice the distance estimated by the 
hunter. A good way to judge of dis- 
tance in hunting is to observe the eyes 
of the game; if you can see the eyes 





‘of a pigeon, duck or deer you may 


consider that the distance is not too 
great for your shot to take effect. But 
if the head of the animal is so far dis- 
tant that you cannot see the eyes at all, 
nothing but the shape of the head, you 
may feel confident that the game is too 
far away to be shot. 

In photography the success of every 
picture will depend upon your ability to 
estimate the distance from your camera. 
to the object which you desire to pho- 
tograph. 

Most roadways are about two rods 
wide. From my estimate of distance 
I think of the width of a roadway in 
making rough estimates. I have learned 
that a shotgun will carry the shot from 
eight to ten rods, therefore I often 
say to myself this object is one gun- 
shot distant, or two gun shots distant, 
thus getting at a more accurate esti- 
mate of the distance than I otherwise 
would have secured. Apple trees in 
orchards are usually planted two rods 
apart. You can judge of distances by 
recalling this fact, for your memory 
easy remembers the amount of space 
between rows of apple trees. 

Specimens of Jacob Moore’s new cur- 
rant, Diploma, have been received at 
this office. They appear to be the larg- 
est of currants, of a deep red color and 
juicy. A friend of the introducer, the 
Green’s Nursery Company, recently ate 
one of them thinking it was a cherry. 
With surprise he remarked: “That 





cherry did not have any stone in it.” 
The specimens are said to have been 
grown under ordinary conditions with- 
out special thinning of the fruit.—Roch- 
ester ‘“‘Democrat and Chronicle.” 
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ought to own 


There isn’t another musical instrument 
that will give you and your family and 
friends half so much pleasure as a Victor. 

There is such a variety of Victor 
Records (over 8000 different ones) that 
everybody, from grandmother to the little 
folks, can hear just the music and fun 
they like the best. And every Victor 
Record is a perfect reproduction of the 
instrument or voice recorded—not a 
squeaking imitation. No wonder the little 
dog knew it was “His Master’s Voice” 
when he heard the Victor. 

Just think of it! You can listen to 
the world’s greatest singers, and most 
famous bands, and city church choirs, and 
renowned instrumental soloists, and fine 
male quartettes, and jolly minstrels, and 
funny vaudeville artists—all through the 
Victor. You hear them sing and play 
just as real as though they were right in 
the room with you. And they'll do it 
whenever you say so and as often as you 
like. ; 

Why, you simply don’t realize what 
you're missing by not having a Victor! 


The Victor reproduces---it 
does not imitate 


It’s the greatest musical instrument 
the world has ever known. Why, the 
grand opera singers won’t trust the repro- 
duction of their wonderful voices to any 
instrument but the Victor, and the great 
bands won’t play for any other, either. 
The voice of the Victor is as far superior 
to “talking machines” as a prima donna’s 
is superior to the worst amateur’s. 


The Victor has the highest endorse- 
ment of musical authorities, the best 
people everywhere welcome it to their 
homes, and voice teachers use it in training 
their pupils. In the banquet rooms of the 
largest hotels of the great cities—like the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, and the 
Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia—the 
Victor is played and is accompanied by the 
hotel orchestra. The Victor is supreme. 


You certainly & 
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Victor Records 
are practically indestructible. 






You can handle them in any way you 
please. They won’t crack while being 
used, for you simply lay them on the turn- 
table; they don’t have to be tight. They 
won’t scratch if you rub one over another. 
They lie flat, so they can’t topple over and 
break. They are the most perfect records 
produced, and the most lasting. 


You can afford a Victor 


There’s one of these wonderful musi- 
cal instruments for you on easy terms. 
The Victor dealer in your town will put 
one in your home right now, if you ask 
him, and he’ll let you pay for it in small 
weekly amounts that you’ll hardly miss. 
It will soon be paid for, too, for you can 
get a Victor as low as $10.00, and it will 
play any Victor Record. 


Buy from your local dealer 


That is better for you in every way. 
You can go right to his store, and select 
just the instrument you want, and hear 
it play. And then you can hear every 
record before you buy it. 

Beside that, you are helping your home 
merchant. And you don’t pay heavy 
freight charges from some far-off city. 


Go and hear the Victor 


We'll tell you the name of the Victor 
dealer near you. He will gladly play any 
Victor Record for you without cost, and 
without putting you under any obligation 
to buy. 


Write to us for the beautiful 
Victor Catalogues 


They show the different style Victors, 
complete list of Victor Records, and 
portraits of the famous singers and 
musicians. 





Use this coupon. 


This wonderful musical instrument | ,,._, . : : s 
will brighten your home like sunshine. It Victor Talking Machine Co. 8s oy 
will complete the family circle. It is so 11th and Cooper Sts. SS ‘ 
full of life that it is almost human. It will Combi: WX. HK Syeoee yf 
be the most cheerful member of the fam- SS eS 
ily. The Victor is always in good humor, | °""""yenmean SMM 
is always ready to please, and never gets | “*"***™ Dstibutors eeu . iy 
tired or grouchy. ‘ ae, Bf ees : 

Preserve your records by using Victor Needles. i S.. rca »* fugh ; 


A complete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the September number 


of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, and October Cosmopolitan. 
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In the upper photograph the pet family horse has 
been induced to climb the steps of the piazza and 

se in the doorway of the house for his photograph. 
Who i is there who does not love the trusty horse who 
has given each member of the family so many pleas- 
ant rides and who seems like one of the family. The 
lower photograph shows a row of Bartlett pear trees 
in a poultry yard. The yard is 30 ft. wide by 110 ft. 
long. Photo by A.C. Rubeck. Fruit trees ‘do well 
in © Poctery yards é and require no cultivation there. 





Aunt Hannah’s 
Replies 


Ss alle 


Two Lives Wrecked. 
The Rothschilds’ are among the 
wealthiest families:of the world. This 


family prizes wealth highly and is will- 
ing to sacrifice much for money. Mem- 
bers of the family often marry relatives 
in order that the wealth may be kept 
in the family. It seems to be a law of 
the family that marriage shall be a 
matter of business and not of affection, 
that is when one of the family marries 
it shall be with a view of adding to the 
wealth of the family. 

Recently a young son of this family 
fell in love with a beautiful young 
girl beneath him in social standing and 
in wealth. This did not please the lead- 
ers of the Rothschild family, therefore 
they sent the youth to America. Dur- 
ing his absence it is claimed that the 
parents in some way induced the girl to 
marry another man. Possibly they 
made her believe that by thus sacrific- 
ing herself she would do her young 
Rothschild lover a greater service than 
she could accomplish in any other way. 
When the young man heard that his 
sweetheart had married another man 
he destroyed his life. 

Now for the lesson of this tragedy. 
Is money the most valuable thing on 
earth? Is money worth more than af- 
fection? I say no, there are many 
things more valuable than money. Con- 
tentment and peace of mind, human af- 


fection, right living, good habits and 
clear conscience, good health, true 
friends, all these are more valuable 
than money. 

There is a law ruling the beings. 
It is the law of selection, the law which 
leads the young man to select a wife. 


Why would the young man select a cer- 
tain girl for his life companion in pref- 


erence to all other girls? The reason 
is that there is a law governing this 
selection and those who disobey this 
law do so at a serious risk. This law 
of mating may be seen in the lower 
animals. It is the law of selection. 
This law the Rothschilds violated to 
their grief. 


Aunt Hannah’s Replies. 


Dear Aunt Hannah: I have read 
some of your “‘Replies” and would like 
to ask your advice in a matter of my 
own. I have been corresponding for 
nearly three years with a young lady 
who lives away from here and comes 
home two or three times a year, when 







I go to see her quite frequently. I have 
also made several trips to see her. She 
was here on a visit week before last and 
one night I asked her hand in marriage. 
That was on Thursday and she prom- 
ised to let me know the answer on 
Saturday night. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, she declined my offer, saying that 
she did not feel the love for me that 
she thought she should have before 
marrying. I asked her if there was 
some other fellow she liked better and 
she said there was not. I am sure her 
folks feel favorably toward me and, in 
fact, she said herself that she thought 
they would not like“it because she re- 
fused me. I asked her if she did not 
think she might feel differently toward 
me later on, but she thought she would 
rot. I cannot describe how badly I 
felt-after this, for I love her more than 
any other girl in the world. I asked 
her if she thought we ought to quit 
corresponding and she said she thought 
it would be the better way. Now, what 
would you advise me to do, give it all 
up or wait and see if she does not 
change? This is my first experience of 
this kind and I have no sisters to ad- 
vise me.—Young Reader. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply: The above 
nicely written letter is like many I am 
receiving from different parts of the 
country. It indicates the condition of 
mind of many young men and young 
women. The girl fears that she does 
not love the man so well as she thinks 
she ought to love her future husband. 

It seems to me that this young woman 
is worth winning; whoever wins her 
will probably get a true and affectionate 
wife. She realizes the importance of 
her choice, and the importance of the 
situation, which is more than most girls 
appreciate. The weal or woe of future 
happiness and the welfare of coming 
generations may depend upon her de- 
cision at this time. Well may any girl 
hesitate before accepting an offer of 
marriage. 

The highest form of human affection 
is not won in a few brief weeks or 
months. Most young men are too hasty 
in proposing marriage. They should 
wait until a longer acquaintance has 
ripened into lasting affection. Here is 
something that young men do not real- 
ize. They think they are deeply in love 
with a girl, and that it is impossible 
for them to love the young woman bet- 
ter. Here they are mistaken. Should 
a young man marry the right girl, after 
having lived with her for ten years he 
ought to have more affection for her 
than he did when first married. After 
he has lived happily with her for twenty 
years he will have a deeper affection for 
her. And if it should so happen they 
had lived together for a period of fifty 
years, when both are feeble with old 
age, this man and wife will think far 
more of each other than ever before. 

My advice to you is that you have 
patience, and that you retire from the 
field for a time, not seeking particularly 
to avoid meeting her, but stop corre- 
sponding with and calling upon her for 
several months, but ever ready to 
recognize her when you see her or meet 
in society. Then begin again your suit 
more quietly and unobtrusively, and 
watch results, never, however, being 
discouraged’ so long as the lady treats 
you politely. I have known many a 
wife to be won who at first said no to 
an offer of marriage. 

Again I want to call your attention 
to the awful importance of making a 
right choice in getting married. Do 
not blame the girl for hesitating. It 
should be your wish that she wait until 
absolutely certain she has made the 
right choice. She will watch your con- 
duct from. this date on and you will 
have an opportunity now to show her 
what kind of a man you are, whether 
you are impatient, hasty and ill hum- 
ored over her refusal, or whether you 
have the patience and strong affection 
which she desires in a husband, which 
you can indicate by your conduct during 
the next year or so. Remember what I 
said, this girl is worth winning, worth 
sacrificing something for, as far as I am 
able to judge from what you have said. 


An Age of Romance, 

There have been ages of romance 
such as those of the days of knight- 
hood, when knight met knight clad in 
armor in warlike strife, and as were 
the days of the crusades. But every 
individual has a romantic period of life, 
when the things of earth do not seem 
real, but when over all is a glamor of 
romance. 

At this period there are many day 
dreams as well as dreams by night. 
There are days of great hopefulness, 
of great expectation, of marvelous 
achievements. The degree of romance 
varies with the individual, some having 
it in large proportion while others more 
practical are less endowed with imagin- 
ation and romantic ideas. 

Why are the magazines of the day, 
which have been increased one hundred 
fold during the past few years, devoted 
so largely, one might say exclusively, 





is for the reason that the larger part 
of the reading public are young people 
passing through the romantic period of 
life. These young people have more 
time for reading than older people, who 
have begun the battle of life, and are 
more actively engaged in practical pur- 
suits. Young people who read these 
magazine stories find in romances an 
echo, a response to their dreams. 

Why are the theaters of the large 
cities so well patronized, even during 
times of financial distress? My answer 
is that young people, thinking and 
dreaming of the romantic side of life, 
see their dreams reproduced upon the 
stage of the theater. 

What is the object of this romantic 
phase of humanity? What good does 
it bring about? My answer is that it 
leads well balanced man or woman on 
to something more serious, until the 
individual at last finds himself actively 
engaged in the work of the world, with 
practical affairs relegating the romantic 
to a subordinate position. The imagin- 
ation and the romantic notions in con- 
nection with the ambition of the youth 
lead him to greater undertakings than 
he would otherwise have ventured up- 
on. You have all noticed the courage 
and enthusiasm with which youth at- 
tacks great problems and great business 
enterprises which often stagger older 
men. The young man may not achieve 
the great success which he anticipates, 
but his high aim carries him much fur- 
ther than he would have gone were he 
not endowed with imagination, romantic 
ideas, and the accompanying great 
vaulting ambition. 


Courtship at Various Times and Places. 


Aunt Hannah’s Reply to Student: 
The courtship of the American people 
is romantic. Possibly it is too romantic 
in this country. The preparatory steps 
to a marriage should be considered from 
various points of view. First, we should 
consider the congeniality of the two 
parties and the important question 
of attractiveness toward each other. 
Second, the question of religious belief 
should be taken into consideration. 
Third, there should be the question of 
finance, It is proper for a young woman 
to ask herself the question, “Is this 
young man, who seems to be seeking 
me for his wife, likely to be able to 
support me in the years to come?” In 
France and some other countries it is 
considered proper for the young man 
to inquire into the financial status of his 
intended bride. In this country this 
question has not received much atten- 
tion, but since the establishment of a 
home entails considerable expense, it 
may be proper for the young man to 
consider whether the young woman is 
able to contribute anything towards the 
establishment of a home in the way of 
money. 

In many other countries there is no 
courtship whatever. The parents select 
for the young man a suitable companion 
for his future wife. They look into the 
question of age, attractiveness of per- 
son, good family, the money considera- 
tion, and forthwith proceed with the 
wedding arrangements without consult- 
ing the wishes of the prospective bride- 
groom. There would seem to be but 
little romance in connection with such 
a union. We Americans have decided 
that this cold blooded manner of ar- 
ranging the wedding does not lead to 
connubial felicity, and is not correct 
from a scientific or humanitarian point 
of view, and yet strange to relate many 
happy marriages result from this seem- 
ingly strange procedure, which to us 
seems not equal to many of the wild 
animals, which are left free to make 
their own selection of mates. 

And now we will consider the court- 
ship of earlier days if it may be called 
courtship. We do not have to go very 
far back in history to find a date when 
the young man, having seen a fair 
woman, possibly living in another dis- 
trict or nation, proceeds to steal her, or 
to make war and carry off the prize 
by force without her consent. Often it 
mattered not whether the woman was 
married or single. Even under such cir- 
cumstances the young man and woman 
often lived together thereafter happily. 

Going farther back in history we 
have the wild man, the savage lying 
in ambush in the woodlands, waiting for 
an opportunity to carry off the woman 
of his choice. In those times it was not 
exceptional for the bride-seeking man 
to jump from his place of conceal- 
ment upon the woman, striking her 
selseless with his club, and then carry- 
ing her off to his cabin or cave, 

We o‘ten hcar of brides being won 
by feats of courage or strength. Where 
a young woman has a number of admir- 
ers it was announced that she will be 
given to the man who won the foot 
race, or wrestling match, or the con- 
flict with lance or battle axe. If we 
could have a complete review of the 
customs of various ages on this subject 


to love stories or romances? My answer. 
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Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 








SWAN’S APPLE PICKERS JACKET, 


One can pick more than three any other way. No bruising, no 
dropping. Absolutely perfect. Drop postal for prices. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Infringers will be prosecuted. 


J.T. SWAN, AUBURN, NEB. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SPRAY 
Yl I RS PUMPS 


ALL KINDS 
a full flow. The c nenpent pump is the 
best pump, that’s a Myers. 

Send for catalog and prices of 


Pumps, Gey Tools and Barn 
Door Hangers 
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ASHLAND, OHIO. 

















MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


ae & BOSCHERT 
347 ee Water Bt., 
BYBACUSK, N. X 


| ou 5. 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines. 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free. 


Monarch Machinery Co., 605 Cortlandt Bldg., New York 














it would be of much interest. 


CIDER and WINE 


Hand and Power. Catalog 
On the market for 25 a 
Manufactured by 


The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
































A CURE GIVEN BY ONE WHO HAD IT 


In the Spring of 18981 
was attacked by mus- 
cularand inflammato. 
rheumatism. I suffe rea 
as those whe have it 
know, for over three 
years, and tried almost 











































found a remedy that 
cured me completely 
and it has not return- 
~ MT ittoa 

er who were ter- 
ritly afflicted, and it effected a@cure in every 
case. Anyone desiring to give this 
remedy a trial, I will send it free. A 


* wh 8. Jeshoen, Somes Street, 
Sort nate Syracuse, Wi. Y. 
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For Orchardists.—Professor C. H. 
Dutcher, formerly president of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society, gave 
a very instructive, practical talk along 
the line of changing methods in or- 
charding. The most radical change 
called for in his estimation was in plant- 
ing and pruning. There is something 
almost appalling in the negligence and 
indifference orchardists give to this part 
of their industry. Those who need 
special] teaching in this direction are 
those who are most frequently absent 
from meetings where such information 
is imparted. It seems to be too much 
of a prevailing ambition for apple grow- 
ers to have very large orchards, too 
large for them to manipulate, and as 
a consequence the most undesirable re- 
sults follow. Some men are so consti- 
tuted that they can conduct a large 
business and successfully manage even 
a large orchard. There are others whose 
capacity is limited to the care of an 
orchard of a few acres. In his travel- 
ing over the state of Missouri he had 
seen instances where it was very obvious 
that even one apple tree was too much 
for some men to look after. 

In overcoming the enemies of an or- 
chard it is necessary to understand their 
character and habits. Suppose, for in- 
stance, you have insects which eat 
leaves; you can kill them by poisoning 
the leaves. In case you have bugs that 
do not eat, you should know that poison 
will not touch them. Some have long 
snouts that suck up juices which poison 
does not touch. In such instances you 
must use an oil to exterminate them. 
Again, we have lice which are enemies 
of trees, and they breathe under their 
wings, and in such -cases you must ap- 
ply a spray that will choke them: to 
death. You should clearly recognize the 
principle of what you are trying to do; 
otherwise you will certainly do the 
wrong thing. Above all things, learn to 
use correct formulas. One principle 
is worth more than a dozen facts. When 
I was a boy I tried the experiment of 
drowning grasshoppers by holding their 
heads under water, and found that it 
was impossible. Later I was surprised 
to learn that the grasshopper breathes 
under his wings, and it was a waste of 
time to hold his head under water. Oil 
and soap will stop its breathing under 
its wings if correctly applied. 


How Not to Plant Trees. 

Some interesting experiments have 
been made at Woburn Farm and other 
places in England to demonstrate the 
proper way to set trees. 

Most of us have been planting trees 
in the same way since tree planting 
was begun. First, a large hole was 
made, the roots carefully spread out in 
all directions, the soil filled in by hand 
in a way to keep the roots in as nearly 
their original position as possible, the 
hole filled a little more than level and 
then trodden down. 





THREE REASONS 
Each with Two Legs and Ten Fingers. 





A Boston woman who is a fond 
mother writes an amusing article about 
her experience feeding her boys. 

Among other things she says: “Three 
chubby, rosy-cheeked boys, Bob, Jack 
and Dick, aged 6, 4 and 2 years respect- 
ively, are three of our reasons for using 
and recommending the food, Grape- 
Nuts, for these youngsters have been 
fed on Grape-Nuts since infancy, and 
often between meals when other chil- 
dren would have been given candy. 

“T gave a package of Grape-Nuts to 
a neighbor whose 38-year-old child was 
a weazened little thing, ill half the time. 
The little tot ate the Grape-Nuts and 
cream greedily and the mother con- 
tinued the good work and it was not 
long before a truly wonderful change 
manifested itself in the child’s face and 
body. The results were remarkable, 


* even for Grape-Nuts. 


“Both husband and I use Grape- 


“Nuts every day and keep strong and 
_well 


and have three of the finest, 
healthiest boys you can find in a day’s 
march.” 

Many mothers instead of destroying 
the children’s stomachs with candy and 
cake give the youngsters a handful of 
Grape-Nuts when they are begging for 
something in the way of sweets. The 
result is soon shown in greatly increased 
health, strength and mental activity. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine. true, and full of human 
interest. 


nearly the same size as possible. If the 
big and little apples are: packed sep- 
arately, they will bring more money 
than if mixed together with the biggest 
fruit on top. 

Dealers have a habit of cutting into 
both ends of the apple barrel before 
buying and sometimes this proves em- 

——= barrassing to the seller. eB 

According to the reports from Eng- A packer declares that the cost of 
land this is all wrong. The proper way picking a barrel of apples on very large, 
is to make a small hole, double the high trees, is 20 cents per barrel, while 
roots up any old way, jam the tree in, on low headed trees the cost does not 


Apples in the same box should be aw 


ram down the soil as hard as if one 
were setting a fence post. 

The results of the English experi- 
ments show that 59 per cent. of the 
trees planted in this way showed in 
favor of ramming, 27 per cent. showed 
no difference at all and nearly 14 per 


cent. were against the fence post 
method. 

Trees that were rammed down 
showed a _ copious development of 


fibrous roots. 

Experiments further show that the 
fibrous and small roots produced in the 
nursery before digging play no great 
part as roots during the subsequent 
life of the tree. 


exceed 7 cents. 

Plenty of stable manure, cultiva- 
tion, and judicious pruning will, almost 
without exception, bring back to bear- 
ing the old orchard that seems to be 
beyond hope. 

A correspondent writes from Saline 
county, Nebraska—‘Our apple orchard 
is on thin land and was badly neglected 
when we bought the place. After two 
years of heavy applications of stable 
manure we made that old orchard yield 
at the rate of 1500 bushels of apples 
per acre in one year. The trees were 
so close together that they were great- 
ly weakened. We then took the bull 
by the horns and cut out every other 








Gathering the peach crop at the home of a subscriber at North Ridgeway, New York. 





Peaches at $2 Each. 


Probably the most expensive of all 
the fine fruits sold here out of season 
are the hothouse peaches: imported 
from Belgium and offered in the month 
of May, says the Boston “Herald.” 
These Belgium hothouse peaches come 
racked six in a box, each in an ample 
bed of cotton. The peaches require a 
little extra room, on account of the 
manner in which they are taken from 
the tree, for these are not simply bare 
peaches to be huddled together any- 
how, but to each is still attached the 
stem on which it grew, while to the 
stem is attached a little section cut 
from the twig or bough, to which, while 
growing, the peach was suspended from 
the tree, stem and bough giving thus to 
each peach a separate personality or 
grace of its own. Early in May when 
they first come these peaches sell here 
for $24 a dozen. About the middle of 
May or a little later they bring $18 
and along at the last of May or the 
first of June they can be bought for 
$12 a dozen. But that is about the last 
of them, for along around May 20th 
Florida peaches begin to come in and 
Georgia peaches only a little later, and 
about June ist the price of fancy 
peaches takes a sudden great drop. 


Picked Up in the Orchard. 


More trees are harmed than helped 
by pruning. This is a broad statement 
but we believe it is true. 

No man should attempt to prune a 
tree until he has learned what is to 
be accomplished by pruning. 

If a man does not know how to prune 
a. tree, he can with safety at least cut 
out all the suckers and keep the ground 
free from weeds and underbrush. 


The best way to clean up an orchard | 
is to} 


after the fruit has been picked, 
turn on the sheep. They will dispose of 
every windfall or apple that has been 
overlooked by the pickers. 

The Ben Davis continues to be a 
favorite, but only in the large cities 
where thousands do not know what a 
good apple is. 

In the south, crimson clover sown in 
the fall and turned under in the spring, 
has proven to be an excellent orchard 
treatment. 

Do not cultivate the orchard ground 
later than August Ist. The wood must 
have time to harden and the sap should 
not be encouraged to run. 

A man can earn $5 a day, or even 
more, by sorting apples for market. 
After the apples have been sorted, it 
is bad policy to put the little ones in 


tree; and are looking for better results 
this year.” It takes nerve to thin an 
old orchard, but it pays. 

Fruit of every kind should be thor- 
oughly cooled before being packed for 
the market. Even strawberries packed 
while warm from the field and sent 
directly to the cars, unless chilled, will 
quickly deteriorate. 

Every bruise on an apple will in time 
result in decay.—‘Farm World.” 








Horse Owners Should Use 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 
A SAFE, SPEEDY € POSITIVE CURE. 

Prepared exclusively b 
J. E. Gombault, ex-Veteri- 


nary Surgeon to ‘the French 
Government Stud. 






SUPERSEDES all CAUTERY or FIRING 


Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. 





The safest, best blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Re- 
moves all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or 
Cattle. 


Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheuma- 
— Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it is inval- 
uable. 

WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoon- 
ful of Caustic Balsam will produce more actual 

» results than a whole bottle of any liniment or 
spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is War- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. Send for descriptive 
circulars, testimonials, etc. Address, 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohie. 











DESTROY TREE PESTS 


Kill San Jose Scale, White Fly, apple scab, fangi, lice, 
bugs, etc. Thoroughly spray with 


Good’s “Whsie on” Soap No. 3 


Sure death to enemies of vegetation. Fertilizes the ground, 
Nothing injurious, Used and endorsed by 
rtment of Agriculture 
ag $2.50; r00-Ibs. $4.50; larger quantities proportionately 
s. Write for booklet‘ Manual of Piant Diseases""—it's frce 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front 8t., Philadelphia 


UNNING WATER AT LOW COST 


Home and Farm mt FOBDIY, Oh guleny. ta 


RIF FE : HYDRAULIC F RAM 


Raises water from 
a feet for each an an a 
“y= no trouble og 
expensive repairs. ~¥ Plans and 
——— free. 
R 



























[LION ‘BRAND 


os. MAAR. 


GRAF TING WAX, WAX | 


Price of pear | en %, Ib. acy 3 1 Ib. 25c. 
* Postpai Se. “* 400. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y N. Y. 


TEXAS ORANGE GROVES easily ~ obtained. 
Co-operative plan. Company does work, gives 
share crops, enormous profits, permanent income, 
life insurance... May we send details at once? 
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Stirling Improvement Co. Inc., Duluth, Minn 


“T HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


pa Lag gooey oF. k aN maegh epee sn Mr. Geo. T. Powell of Ghent, 
ot elieal w peel ee fs py & ux," says b SeebRe  e NY. 8 w -0 woeer fi hency 


“SCALECIDE” 


Send for Lange pe “Orchard Insurance." 
am ORICES : rn rye Hany and en barrels, 50c. per gallon; 10 gallon 
1 cans Pte a 30s oe $3.25; 1 gallon cans, $1.00. 
If you want cheap oils, our ** CARBOLE is the equal of anything else, 
B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE WONDERFUL a 


STOCKING DARNER 


A NEW ATTACHMENT 
FITS ALL SEWING MACHINES 


A Most Useful Device Discovered for Darning 
Stockings, Towels, Underwear, Dress Goods 
land cloths of every description. Also for 
stitching initials on linens, etc. 


USED ON ANY SEWING MACHINE 




















DARNS A HOLE A MINUTE 

At last the difficulty of darning stockings by hand has 
been overcome by the invention and use of a darning device; with it you 
darn twenty holes with ease while darning one hole by hand. The work of the 


Darner is so smooth that it will not hurt the most tender feet. Used for all 
kind of stockings; Ladies’, Men’s, or Children’s, Cotton, Wool or Silk. 

This darner will darn holes on any part of the stocking. 
You can also reinforce any part of a stocking or fabric with it, thus making it 
wear longer. It will pay for itself in a few minutes darning. 

This new useful device is made of Spring Steel. Each Darning 
Device is put up in a neat, attractive box with description and full directions. 
The Device is very simple; nothing to get out of order and will last a life time. 
No home can afford to be without it. 

Farmers will find this just the thing for mending grain sacks. 


We offer GREEN’s Fruir GROWER one year and one Stocking Darner for 
50 cents, postpaid. As our supply of Darners is limited, those taking advant- 
age of this offer first will receive the Darner promptly. 





the’ bottom of the boxes. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Cuckoo. 


Summer is come in, 

Loud sings cuckoo; 

Grows the seed and blooms the mead, 
And sprouts the wood now. 

Sing cuckoo. 

The ewe bleats after the lamb, 

The cow lows after the calf, - 
The bullock leaps, the buck verts, 
Merrily sings cuckoo, 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, 

Well singest thou, cuckwuo; 

Cease thou never to sing, cuckoo. 


Selecting Pullets for Laying. 

The only absolutely sure way of mak- 
ing selection for breeding stock is, says 
a bulletin of Maine Agricultural station, 
by means of the data obtained from the 
use of trap nests. Only investigators 
and an occasional poultryman, however, 
ean afford the equipment and the ex- 
pense involved in operating trap nests, 
but. every poultryman can, by closely 
observing his young stock during the 
autumn, select the pullets that are com- 
mencing or preparing to lay, and secure 
for the next season’s breeding a pen of 
birds that have the function of egg pro- 
duction so strongly developed that they 
give evidence of it by its early ex- 
ercise. As evidence of the value of early 
laying pullets, attention is called to the 
work performed by twenty-nine April 
hatched pullets that were selected from 
among their sisters in August and Sep- 
tember, when they showed that they 
were laying or about to begin laying. 
They were not selected because of form 
or type as indicating egg production, 
but they were either just picked up as 
they were founi1 on the nests or taken 
because their combs were red or be- 
cause they tagged the attendant around 
and prated in the everyday hen lan- 
guage about the work they were soon 
going to do. They were carried to the 
laying house, marked with bands, and 
given access to trap nests. Four of the 
twenty-nine died within the year. The 
smallest layer of the remaining twenty- 
five laid 137 eggs the first laying year; 
eighteen laid more than 160 eggs; and 
cight over 200 eggs, and the average 
of the flock for the twelve months end- 
ing August 30, 1905, was 180 eggs. This 
average was much higher than that of 
all the pullets carried that year, and 
the flock contained no poor layers, but 
a phenomenal number of high layers. 
The high average of the flock and the 
large proportion of good layers point 
out the advantages of this method of 
selection when the use of trap nests, 
or other equally reliable methods of 
selection, is not practicable. 





Fight lice by fighting dirt. It is 
useless to spray and powder if you al- 
low droppings to pile up from week’s 
end to week’s end. Clean the house 
thoroughly at least weekly. 

Pe SS TE 
~ SURE TO ASK 
The Kind of Coffee When Postum is 
Well-Made. 





“Three great coffee drinkers were my 
old school friend and her two daughters. 

“They were always complaining and 
taking medicine. J determined to give 
them Postum instead of coffee when 
they visited me, so without saying any- 
thing to them about it, I made a big 
pot of Postum the first morning, using 
four heaping teaspoonfuls to the pint of 
water and let it boil twenty minutes, 
stirring down occasionally. 

“Before the meal was half over, each 
one passed her cup to be refilled, re- 
marking how fine the coffee was. The 
mother asked for a third cup and in- 
quired as to the brand of coffee I used. 
I didn’t answer her question just then, 
for I had heard her say a while before 
that she didn’t like Postum unless it 
was more than half old-fashioned coffee. 

“After breakfast I told her that the 
coffee she liked so well at breakfast was 
pure Postum and the reason she liked it 
was because it was properly made, that 
is, it was boiled long enough to bring 
out the flavour. 

“T have been brought up from a nerv- 
ous, wretched invalid, to a fine condi- 
tion of physical health by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum. 

“TI am doing all I can to help the 
world out of coffee slavery to Postum 
freedom, and have earned the gratitude 


of many, many friends.” Read “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s 
a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The Popularity of Capons. 

What the steak cut from the well fed 
steer, as compared to a piece of the in- 
durated fibrine of the back of the bull, 
is exactly what the rich, tender flesh of 
the capon is like as compared to the 
ordinary rooster, when it comes to the 
question of placing them upon the table. 
In order to appreciate the capon, one 
has first to eat him. Plump, thick of 
flesh, with all that tender, juicy, rich- 
ness of flesh of the young broiler the 
capon is a king among delicacies. To 
offer them for sale is to create a de- 
mand at a very marked advance over 
the ordinary market price for fowl, live 
or dressed. , 

Now that poultry has reached such a 
high price in the city markets the im- 
portance and profit of growing them 
should take a place equal to that of the 
production of pork or of beef, and if 
rightly gone about it is much more 
profitable. 

There would be just as little sense in 
sending two or three year old bulls 
to market instead of steers, as there 
is in sending a lot of young roosters in- 
stead of the far more profitable capon. 
The operation of caponising is one eas- 
ily learned, and practically safe. One 
has only to purchase a set of capon- 
izing tools and follow carefully direc- 
tions. After the operation the young 
bird seems to stffer little in any way, 
and he at once commences to gain flesh 
rapidly, grows bigger, fattens more 
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To Keep Eggs Fresh. 

A gentleman, while traveling in 
China, had. his attention called by the 
American consul to the fact that the 
Chinese had, centuries ago, solved this 
problem in a more effective way than 
has ever been done by modern cold 
storage warehouse systems. It hap- 
pened that he had had no opportunity 
to test the Chinese method until he 

vas leaving the country, when he was 
presented with fresh-laid eggs incased 
in spherical mud pies. He brought 
home these packages along with other 
souvenirs, and kept them until ‘‘fresh” 
eggs soared to 80 cents a dozen; then 
he opened his mud pies, and imagine 
his surprise to find the eggs in first class 
condition. 

“Later,” he said, “I tried the experi- 
ment myself; buried my eggs deep in 
mud and formed it into cakes around 
them, allowing ‘the pie’ to dry out. The 
result was the same—when they were 
opened they were perfectly fresh.” 





Drawn Poultry in Storage. 

In Kansas, chapter 187 of the 
Laws of 1907 specifically prohibits the 
sale of refrigerated undrawn game or 
poultry, and provides a penalty of not 
less than $50 for each offense. Section 
7, subdivision sixth under ‘‘Foods,” of 
the food and drugs law, declares that 
the sale of any portion of an animal un- 
fit for food, whether manufactured or 
not, is prohibited; as the entrails are 











Here is a photo engraving of a field of cele 


marketable as corn or wheat. 
coming in through our markets. 


perience is required in storing it through the winter, 


At Rochester, N.Y., 
Considerable experience is required to grow celery successfully. Ex- 


Celery has of late years become a staple product as 


I see daily large wagon loads of crated celery 


The celery is partially blanched by banking up 


with earth in the field. The banking up on either side of the row being done each week or so as the 


new growth is made. 


tinues to grow and where it is fully blanched for market. 
It is largely grown on mucky soil such as is shown in the illustration. 


fering from nervousness. 


When winter comes the celery is packed closely in cellars in sand where it con- 


It is said to be desirable food for people suf- 





quickly, and is altogether more profit- 
able than he would otherwise have 
been. All surplus male birds should 
be caponized, and a regular market ata 
much better price than for other fowls 
would soon be established. 


oO 





Color for Eggs. 

Regardless of the results of scientific 
researches it is of interest to poultry 
raisers to know that in the markets dis- 
tinction is made for and against the 
brown egg. 

For instance, in Boston brown eggs 
bring from 1 to 2 cents a dozen more 
than white ones, while in New York 
just the reverse is the case. 

In Chicago there is little choice be- 
tween the colors, although one club pays 
a cent a dozen more for white. 

The poultry raisers must remember 
that a white egg must be white, not 
shading to brown, and a brown egg 
must be of a rich color. 

One enterprising poultryman near the 
Chicago market grades eggs for color 
and ships them in baskets holding fif- 
teen dozen each. 

On the paper covering the brown he 
stencils, “Strictly Choice Brown Eggs” 
and upon the covering of the white 
“White Leghorn Eggs.” This care al- 
ways nets him 2 cents above the market 
price for the ordinary ‘fancy’ eggs.— 
“Modern Farm.” 





Maine Hen a Gymnast. 


Zenas Dudley, of Hampden, has a 
hen that will lay every day, provided 
she can lay where she wants to, and 
that is sitting on top of a pole. The 
only reason why this hen wishes to 
perch on the tip end of a pole when 
laying can be accounted for only by 
the fact that she laid her first egg on 
top of a pole. When she was a small 
vullet she was frightened one day and 
flew to the top of a tall pole in the 
yard. The dog kept her there for 
seme time, and during the time she 
laid her first egg. Never a time since 
then has she laid an egg except when 
she has been on top of some pole. A 
pole has been set up in the hen yard 
where this hen can make her daily 
layings. A small net bag: is placed 
ground the pole to vatch the eggs.— 
kenebec “Journal.” 





a “portion of the animal unfit for food” 
it would seem to come under the pro- 
hibited class that are unsalable, and 
the attorney general has given an 
opinion to that effect. 

There can be no question but that 
immediately upon the death of the ani- 
mal the contents of the crop and en- 
trails of poultry or game undergo rapid 
decomposition, and the gases and 
ptomaines soon force their way into 
and are absorbed by the tissues of the 
fowl, producing an unwholesome condi- 
tion. 


0. 


is never learned, 





“Truth in any de- 
partment of industry, by arguing, but 
by observing and working.’’—Ruskin. 








If You Could Know 


Positively 


Without Any Expense or Obligation 


that a U. S. Cream Separator 
would greatly in- 

crease the earning imate 
power of your dairy, “hey 
would you hesitate 
fora moment giving 
one a trial? 

Surely you would 
not. 

Then write us for 
agent’sname in your 
locality, asking for 
Catalogue No. 58 
we will do the rest. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 






















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ae at Tat Tae Tee 7 
Cheaper than wood for 
Ornamental ron Fenee tiwns, churcnes,com- 
eteries, Public Grounds, Also Wrought Iron Fence, Catalogue 
free. an rite for Special Offer. 
WARD FENCE CO., Box 660, Decatur, ind. 


15 Cents a Rod| 


For a 22-in log Fence; Saw 
, 26-inch ; oy ont 31-inch; 22 1-2e 
for 34-inch; 27%e for a finch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
a Fence 87e. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 hang 
Catalog free. Write forit today 




































































ARITSELMAN BROS” <. 

































WARD FARM FENCE 


ring steel, 
AVAVAVAVAVAVAY vavava extra heavily Eulvenieed. 
WT WW Wd WW 30 days’ ue trial. 
ravavavaravav ava’ ava tmnntamthie fe 
PRT AT a Ae We ee eed 20d Wrought Iron Pon 
Pr aw ee Catalogues. Write for 











BEE- KEEPING. 


Its pleasures and poate, Be is the theme of that ex- 
cellent and handsome illustrated magazine, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
We send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee Cul- 
ture, and Book on Bee-supplies, to all who name 
this paper. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MedinaOhio, 





DEATH TO HEAVES 
Newt 5a Heave, Cough & 

on $ Distemper Cure 
Y Guaranteed or Money Back. 
sus $1.00 per ean, at dealers, or 
Express Paid. 18 Yrs’ Sale. 
T gy hee — 


OTS OF EGGS 


If you feed raw bone fresh cut. eg: 
Ao value is four times that of Ma thy 
more fertile, chicks more vigorous, beoikts 
earlier, fowls heavier, profits larger. 


Se Latest 
Mann’s jc: Bone Cutter 
— all a with ath adhering meat and gristie, 

ever ¢ 
money in se ee today for. ype. ee Trial. No 
*. W. MANN CO. Box 39 


Send for Booklet 
lorse Troub! 













MILFORD, MASS. 
9 Oo VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 
ete. 





Dogs, Pigeons, Hares free. Colored Des'e 
60 page book 10c. J. as “Foc Box J, Telturd, Pa. 


TOOLS .FOR GCAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SAL¥, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











in The Telescope 
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With Magnifying Glasses ~ 


BOSTROM’S $1522 FARW LEVEL 






problem 
ofa FARM LEVEL with TELESCOPE at moder- 
ate cost has at last been solved. Voluntary letters 
from every — in the Union show the com _ 


x gee it UF es for all kinds of DRAIN. 
RK, = Bdge — 
sort of farm wor uirin 
absolutely SIMPLE, 
ndable in every 
in your order. 


GATION, 
maine oa eve 
GUARANTEED to be 

DURABLE and de 


a Level. 
ACCURA' 
respect. NOW is the time to sen 

BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 


156 Madison Ave., «= 


THE: 


-- Atlanta, Ga, 








Surplus Fowls 


MUST BE SOLD 


To make room for young stock. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 


Brown Leghorns. 


All strong se- 


lected fowls, only two years old. Just 

what you want for breeding next season. 

To make room for young chicks we must 
let them go, and offer Plymouth Rocks and Brown Leghorns at $1.50 
and $2.00 each or $4.00 and $5.00 per trio, while they last. 


They are worth much more money. 


Order at once and get the first pick. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. POULTRY YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 








The Family Trees. 

A great many years ago Polly and 
Amy Ann went to school together. 
School “kept” all summer, with just one 
holiday on the Fourth of July. The 
schoolhouse looked like a square black 
box. There were no trees round it, and 
no grass, for the children’s feet, playing 
tag and leap frog, had worn the ground 
as bare as a floor. 
The other children ate their luncheon 
in a little crowd on the door step, but 
Polly and Amy Ann knew a pleasanter 
place. It was a secret; they never told 
anybody. Just behind the schoolhouse 
was a beautiful meadow, belonging to 
Amy Ann’s father. Through the meadow 
ran a brook, with little fishes in the 
bottom and blue flag along the edge, 
and by the brook grew an elder bush, 
Polly and Amy Ann called this bush 
their house, and under it they always 
ate their dinner. There was only one 
The’ yisbte picklnn seahim “is -appecdching: The trouble. The bush was a little bit too 
above engraving shows how the work is done by the small to shade them both. If Polly’s 
small orchardists. The man with ten, twenty, fifty head was in the shadow, Amy Ann’s 
or one hundred or more acres of orchard must have pink sunbonnet was in the sun. 


a large force of pickers. Large orchardists must ‘ ; 
often go to the larger cities to secure the services of ‘Wish we could build a wing to our 


men and must provide accommodations for those house!” said Polly. 
a was ae Nene a oo Tes “Why, so we can!” cried Amy Ann, 
tog, indicates the fact that the Pag a pron nodding her bonnet excitedly. “Let's 
must have considerable ability to handle to the best We do it! Two of ’em!” 
eae Eee. “— s ip ive or 5 tae The little bonnets bent close together 
" have not the ability eo sll it t0 the heoemipentons, while they planned it all out. After 
or to prepare it properly for market. For this reason school Amy Ann borrowed her father’s 
we advise beginners to start in a small way gaining spade, and they set off-for the woods. 
in experience as they progress. , There they found two baby elm trees, 
and they dug them up with the wee 
nm tiny roots and all. They planted the 
OV Nutmeg’s” Sayings. little trees by their playhouse—Amy 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower py Ann’s on one side of the brook and 
Joe Cone. Polly’s on the other. They did not know 
that they were keeping Arbor day, for 
it had never been heard of then. So 
they had no singing nor speeches; only 
the little wren that lived in the elder 
bush kept saying, “Chirp! Chirp!” And 
her nine children poked their little 
brown heads over the edge of the nest, 
and said, “Chirp!” all in concert. 

The little trees grew and grew; so did 
Polly and Amy Ann. They got to be 
young ladies, then middle aged ladies, 
and then old ladies. Nobody called them 
Polly and Amy Ann now; they were 
Grandma White and Grandma Grant. 

Grandma White lived a long way 
from Grandma Grant and the meadow 
and the old schoolhouse... But she did 
not forget them, and there was no story 
that her little Amy liked so well as the 
two little elm trees and the nine little 
wrens. So when Grandma White went 
to visit Grandma Grant she had to tdke 
Amy with her. f 

You should have seen how happy the 
two grandmothers were! And you 
should have seen what fun little Amy 
and little Polly had together. And how 
the first thing they all did was to go 
down into the meadow to look at the 
little elms. 

But they were not little elms any 
longer! They were tall, beautiful trees, 
and they held out their long green arms 
to each other over the little brook. 

“What is it that says “Chirp, chirp?” 
asked the little girls. 

They looked up, and saw a little 
wren’s nest in the tree. 

“Perhaps these are the grandchildren 
of the wren that lived in the elder 
bush,” said the grandmothers. “This 


The pusson who hessertates is lost; Must be their family tree.”—-E. H. 
the feller who steers the autymobile Thomas, in “Youth’s Companion. 


ain. ® good. mind reader..on short Rest are Running Yet.—London “Tid 
7 Bits” is responsible for this story: “A 
amen ph ata = Pigeon es ee farmer, finding a motor horn in the 
4 ; ; road, took it home, determined to turn 
<A ae SERGE OE SE Bah, Re Pe it to some wise use. So he taught his 
wiser ‘the by’ peitin thers susie ant poultry to gather for meals at its toot, 
tow’ be a ae yet Rh ae and all Nature may be said to have 
, smiled till one morning a motorcar, 
elem an’ go aout ef yew will let it passing the farmyard, blew a loud blast. 
~ane none -ie--willin’-sew~olay--necent The full strength of the poultry yard 
fiddle tew ans stiieateutte a ne ras instantly ran out into the road and 
h ~m kick hi sidael thd wood pas began to pursue the car with all the 
eb gee Neate sd P ardour of railway travelers charging in- 
po eee front fence don’t stan’- up to the refreshment room for a drink. At 
‘ 2 —. the end of the fifth mile fourteen pul- 
good an’ straight en hone tt tg ~. lets succumbed through exhaustion. The 
nae F sight better ef it is aou rest are still running.” 

It is jest ez natteral fur a boy tew 0 my piyck Chickens by Electricity.— 
in swimmin’ ez it 8S Oe a ea aie One of the most unique tasks electricity 
tew git * ae when OC Se a is, says London ‘Tid Bits,” to be com- 
fur dewin’ it. nen a men hez gone Pélled to accomplish is the picking of 

: ; x chickens. An electric fan for this pur- 
intew a _ ot del Watas jeune. pose has been deyised for wholesale 
ae horn Semnsett 4 it is nothin’ poultry picking. The fan is placed ina 
a eens receptacle, through which it drives a 
merry’ (hae = ganderepea d ide .,.¢ blast of air claimed to be sufficient to 
h ae ph ox Bogen naate kare pl remove all the feathers and down from 

ap < , 3 Ms 

their heads so often would hev more a fowl in a few seconds. 

or less differculty in findin’ ’em ag’in. If the demand is good for roasters, 
Don’t envy the man who yew think is cjean out the cull cockerels as soon as 











“Beggars shouldn’t be choosers.” 
Neither should they be beggars. 

Don’t never disturb a sleepin’ lion— 
nur one thet’s awake. 

It ain’t safe tryin’ tew dodge Truth 
sideways nur by jumpin’ over. 

Don’t feel bad becuz yew can’t hev 
yewr own way—nobuddy does. 

A forced smile is merely a grin, an’ a 
mighty poor one at thet. 

The ’arly bird can’t git the worm 
ef they ain’t no worm there tew git. 

Joy seldom kills; the lack uv it is a 
good deal more fatal sometimes. 

The man who tries tew suit ev’ry- 
buddy won’t hev time fur anything else. 

Sometimes people in tryin’ tew break 
a record break other things a good 
deal more important. 

Chickens may come hum tey rust, 
but they allus go next door tew dew 
their scratchin.- 

Ev’ry pusson should take a day off 
once per year tew return the books they 
hev borrid. 

Other things than money kin be laid 
up fur a rainy day—some little repair 
jobs, fur instunce. 

Be sure an’ take the boy tew the 
succuss, even ef yew hev tew give up 
ha’f a day’s work yewrself. 

The man who hezn’t the courage uv 
his convictions won’t never stan’ no 
show uv bein’ convicted uv courage. 

Nobuddy knows what he would dew 
ef he wuz the other feller, but he allus 
thinks uv course, thet he would dew 
better. 

It is awful nice tew hev poetry in 
one’s soul, but it ain’t much use with- 
aout some cash in one’s pocket. 











the truth wuz known he probberly can’t ter make room for the others than have 
sleep nights, an’ hez tew be mighty g jot of cheap cull cockerels on hand 
keerful what he eats. in the fall. 
The man who mor’giges his place tew ee 
buy an autymobile like ez not by an’ “As an ms TAY we me goes never can be 
7 ’ an j anw « - mended, but must ever. 
by won't hev any place or any auty- 4. the same crushed egg forever, so shall 
mobile, an’ the people he uster sport this dark heart of mine, 
raound with, when they see him walkin’ Which, oe broken. is still pene 
i ’ ‘ and shall never more cease aching 
tew taown on foot, won’t even stop and For the sleep that has no waking—for 


ask him tew git in an’ ride. the sleep which now is thine.” 
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THE COMING UNIVERSAL USE OF 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


The same economical considerations which have already 
brought about the practically universal use of creamery and 
factory sizes of DE LAVAL Cream Separators are absolutely 
certain to accomplish the same result in the use of farm and 
dairy sizes of such machines within the next five years. This 
is no mere advertising claim, but the simple statement of a con- 
clusion based on the logic of facts as positive as to outcome 
as the solution of a mathematical problem. 

The same considerations of greater capacity; closer separa- 
tion, particularly under hard conditions; better quality of cream 
and butter; more economical operation, and greater durability 
are bound to ultimately accomplish the same result in the use 
of small as of large sizes of cream separators. 

But naturally it requires longer and is vastly more of an 
undertaking to educate the 2,500,000 present and prospective 
American users of farm sizes of separators as to the importance 
of separator differences than the 12,000 users of creamery sep- 
arators. Naturally it is more difficult to make a user appreciate 
a difference of $50.— a year in results than a difference of 
$1,500.—, even though the difference of $50.— may relatively 
mean more to the user than the difference of $1,500.—. 

Again, the users of factory or creamery sizes of separators: 
have so much better sources of information. The use of the 
separator is a business with them. The results are known from 
day to day and year to year, and what one user accomplishes 
is readily comparable with the results of another. On the other 
hand, the great majority of users of farm and dairy sizes of 
separators know little of separators and cannot easily determine 
whether their results are as good as they should be or might be 
better under other circumstances. But the problem is bound 
to finally work out in the same way. 

The DE LAVAL factory separator was invented 31 years 
ago and commenced to come into creamery use 28 years ago. 
Within a few years the original patents began to expire. Fifteen 
years ago there were a dozen makes of power cream separators 
on the market. To-day the use of DE LAVAL factory machines 
exceeds 98 per cent. and is almost literally universal. It has 
been so for five years. No effort is longer made to sell any 
other make of power separator. 

The DE LAVAL hand separator was invented 23 years ago 
and commenced to come into farm use about 20 years ago. As 
the earlier patents expired there were more than 30 makes of 
such machines on the market five years ago. To-day there 
are less than a dozen and not more than five which have a sale 
worth counting at all. Each year the number decreases and 
their sales become fewer and more difficult. 

What is true in America in this way is true in even greater 
degree elsewhere throughout the world. In many countries 
the sale of DE LAVAL machines is now almost universal. 
Dollars-and-cents differences in product mean more there than 
to American farmers. The sale of cheap “mail order’ sep- 
arators has not been attempted elsewhere, and would-be com- 
peting manufacturers and dealers have never been so unscrupu- 
lous in making the unjustified “claims” that so many American 
buyers have acceptec as facts. 

It makes an AVERAGE DIFFERENCE OF FIFTY 
DOLLARS A YEAR whether the farm user of a separator 
uses the DE LAVAL or some other kind. It will make that 
difference this year and go on making it until a DE LAVAL is 
used. A DE LAVAL catalogue- helps to explain this and is 
to be had for the asking, as well as an Improved DE LAVAL, 
machine for practical demonstration of it to any intending 
separator buyer. 
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A Country Home. 

Much has been said and written on 
the discomforts and inconveniences of 
country life, but the truth is, life is 
largely what you make it, whether in 
city or country, and nowadays a coun- 
try home has the greater advantages. 
The trouble is, most of the farmers do 
not realize how well off they are, and 
how nearly ideal their homes and lives 
might be. 

Free rural delivery of mail and the 
telephones have removed the greatest 
objection to farm life, viz.: isolation. 

All the luxuries of city life the coun- 
try home may have, and expend a less 
amount of energy to procure them than 
the city dweller must do. 

The average city man works from 
8 A. M. to 5 P. M. and then mows his 
lawn and sprinkles it, and often has 
to do sundry chores besides. 

At the end of the year, if he is square 
with the world, he counts himself 
lucky; if he has saved one hundred 
dollars, he feels that he has done well. 
The city man really puts in more hours 
of faithful work than any farmer does 
—he has to or he’d lose his job. 

Whenever a farmer uses as much 
brains about his work as aeman who 
manages his own business in the city, 
he becomes a king, in a world of his 
own, and may have more luxuries than 
the average city man, for the city man 
is limited, and the farmer king is not. 

Table luxuries of all kinds may be 
had in the country at less expense than 
in the city, yet many farmers do with- 
out vegetables, fruit, butter and milk; 
their tables have no fine linens nor 
festive flower pieces, and the unvarying 
monotony of bacon and potatoes, is 
enough to discourage the_ strongest 
stomach and knock a righteous liver 
galley west. 

If a man owns one acre of land, and 
does not live in a wholesome, civilized 
manner, he has only himself to blame, 
unless his wife may deserve just a 
little of it. 

Man is limited only by his abilities! 

What you really want to do, you can 
do! 

Brains and books are just as neces- 
sary to a successful farmer as they are 
to a first-class lawyer. 

After the business side of farm life 
is settled, the dear cozy home life is 
still left, and this the city man can- 
not have, for his home is limited, as 
a rule, to four walls and a small lawn, 
while the country home includes the 
orchard with its wealth of fragrant 
blossoms, or fruit laden trees; the barn, 
with its hayloft and hens’ nests; the 
horses, that whinny their greetings and 
touch you with their velvet noses; the 
cows, that coax for nubbins; the calves, 
and sheep, and pigs, the rabbits and 
doves, that say in a language of their 
own which you have come to fully 
understand “Howdy’—and then, when 
you stroll down the leafy lane, hand in 
hand with your sweetheart-wife, and 
the whole farm menageries a-tagging 
at your heels—not to mention old Bose 
and the tabby-cat—would you trade 
this for anything the city has to offer? 
I trow not. 


Animals as Practical Jokers. 

Those who have made a study of 
animal life declare that a_ certain 
amount of play or recreation is as much 
a necessity to certain young animals as 
to children. It has been said that all 
the kingfisher needs is some _ store 
clothes to be an entertaining society 
youth. He can, in a spirit of fun, re- 
produce most accurately the cackling of 
hens, the barking of dogs, the quack- 
ing of ducks and the bleating of sheep. 
Animals have their own jokes, and their 
own ways of atoning for going too far 
in what Carlyle calls “trying to be 
witty.” 

In Sitka one never tires of watching 
the ravens’ solemn games on the 
sand, on bright winter afternoons. A 
dozen birds will sidle up to one another 
with the most absurd little hops, until 
they are as accurately aligned as a 
platoon of soldiers. Then with a funeral 
croak the next to the last bird will hop 
sidewise over the last, and all the rest 
will follow in turn, each hopping over 
his neighbor. 

It reminds the beholder of a funeral 
procession of monks suddenly seized 


with an uncontrollable impulse to play 
leap-frog, while maintaining the solem- 
nity suited to their garb and the occa- 
sion 





I once possessed a tame crow that 
had had his tongue split. He delighted 
in calling the cows, and would laugh 
immoderately when he succeeded in 
fooling the dog and cat. 

Ostrich farmers, of whom there are 
many in southern Africa, find their 
queer broods productive of amusement 
as well as more practical advantages. 
These strange birds have a dervish-like 
habit of waltzing, when in good spirits. 
They go sailing along in the bright sun- 
shine, their beautiful wings spread, giv- 
ing them the appearance of white bal- 
loons; but they have an -unfortunate 
tendency toward becoming giddy and 
stumbling. Some of them, however, 
can “reverse” as cleverly as a practised 
human dancer. 

An elephant once played an amusing 
trick upon a camel, which was its 
neighbor in a menagerie. One of the 
workmen had been engaged in painting 
a portion of the house, touching off the 
ornamental projections with red paint. 
The young elephant watched him with 
great interest, apparently amused at 
the bright bits of color. 





young stallion. Frank sighted them 
both from his outlook, and took in the 
situation at once. As the horse was 
moving sideways, his pace was slow, 
and his heel was towards the dog. 

Under cover of a wagon, standing in 
front of the store, he waited until the 
horse’s heels were within his reach. 
Then giving the unexpected touch, he 
withdrew to see the horse’s heels fly 
up, and old Markey fall down upon the 
animal’s neck, to which he clung, while 
calling for help. 

The old farmer was helped down un- 
hurt, and stood soothing the trembling 
horse, whose sudden excitement he at- 
tributed to ‘a durned bat-fly.”” But a 
man who knew Frank’s tricks had seen 
his little manoeuvre. Going into the 
master’s store, he quietly whispered in- 
to his ear that he had better get rid of 
his funny dog, or there would be trouble 
in the village. The advice was taken. 

In Marianne North’s ‘Recollections 
of a Happy Life” is a short description 
of a tame snake which deserves re- 
membrance as a being fond of a joke. 

Its mistress would sometimes twist 
the pretty bronze creature in the great 
plait of hair she wore around her head, 
and once threatened to go down thus 
decorated to a dinner party of rather 
stiff people. 

But one of the snake’s own eccentrici- 
ties serves to distinguish it among all 
other reptiles of a similar nature which 
have served as pets. It was as fond 
of glittering things as its mistress her- 
self, and when.-she took off her many 
rings and placed them on different 
parts of the table, it would go about 
collecting them, and stringing them on 








. , Theannual fairs will soon attract the attention of the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower. The above 
is from a photograph of a local exhibit of apples, peaches, pears, and other small fruits. You can do 
much to promote fruit growing in your locality by making an exhibition of the products of your berry- 
fields, vineyards and orchards at your local fair or state fairs. By this means you can make yourself 
known asa fruit grower. Who would not take pleasure in exhibiting such fruit as is shown in this 
illustration? There are many wealthy men in Boston who take pride in the products of their fruit trees 
and vines. In that city you will often see wealthy men carrying baskets of peaches, plums or apples. 


They are on their way to exhibit these fruits to their 






RUBBER 
ROOFING 
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Prepaid 


A better roofing can- 

not be made; all materi- 

als in B. B. Roofing are the 

best that can be had. Shipments 

direct at factory prices: cue 

35-Ib. roll, $1.35; two ply, 45-Ib. roll, $1.85; 

three ply, 55-Ib. roll, $2.25, freight paid to 

all points east of the west line of Minne- 

sota, Iowa and Missouri, and north of 

south line of Tennessee, on orders of 

four rolls or more. 

THE BREESE BROS. CO. 
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| ABSORBINE 


Cures Strained Puffy Ankles, Lymphangiti 
Poll Evil, Fistula, Sores, Wire Cuts, Bruise 
es and ceioas. Lameness, and A 
Pain Quickly without Blistering, removing 
the hair, or laying the horse up. Pleasant 
to use, $2.00 per bottle at dealers or de- 
livered. Horse free. 
BSORBINE, JR., (mankind,$1.00 bot- 
tle.) For Strains,Gout, Varicose Veins, Var- 
icocele,Hydrocele, Prostatitis, kills pain. 


NG, P, D. F, 11 Temple St, Springfield, Mass, 
MARAE A 


GOOD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS $12 UP 
Machines look like new and are fully 
guaranteed. Best Typewriter bargains 
ever offered and $3 worth of supplies 
free. Write us to-day stating what 
make you prefer. Shipped on three days trial. 
GUARANTEE TYPEWRITER CO. 

319 East Water Street Elmira, N. Y. 


FIRST QUALITY 


CIGARS 


At About Two-thirds the Cost to 
Manufacture. I will sell ‘to 
the consumer only” some of 
the best 5c CIGARS now on the 
market, for only $2.39 per 100. 
Remember these CiGars are 
Samp tes, but are in every way 
perfect, except the boxes are 
somewhat defaced by_ being 
carried on the road by my salesman. If these goods were 
bought of your dealer they would cost you from $3.75 to $4.00 
per 100. While they last my price is $2.39 per 100, prepaid to 
you, also my catalogue which gives cuts and prices of 17 different 
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friends and relatives or carrying it to their homes. 





The painter was absorbed in his work 
when the dinner bell rang. He put his 
pot and brush down, and went off to 
his meal. 

The elephant waited till he was out 
of sight, then carefully felt for the 
brush with his trunk. 

Next to the young elephant stood a 


sleepy camel, dreamily eating hay. The 
elephant took up the brush and 
streaked the camel’s side. The keeper 


happened along just then, and watched 
events. The elephant appeared highly 
pleased when it saw the red line of 
paint on the camel’s gray flanks. When 
the painter returned, the brush was 
back in its place, the elephant was gaz- 
ing earnestly into space, and the camel 
was emblazoned alf over with red 
stripes, like a crimson zebra. 

Mr. W. H. Beard, the artist, describes 
a dog owned by a friend whose deeds 
showed that he not only had a sense 
of humor, but a propensity for playing 
practical jokes. Frank, as the dog was 
called, had discovered that nervous 
horses could be made so frantic by feel- 
ing an unexpected touch upon their 
heels that they would kick with frenzy, 
or run violently away. The dog seemed 
to show a sense of humor in utilizing 
his discovery. Standing in the door of 
his master’s store, he would look up 
and down the street to pick out the 
most nervous horse among those whom 
the farmers had left: hitched to the 
posts, while they themselves ‘did their 
trading.” 

Having made his selection, Frank 
would saunter down the sidewalk until 
nearly opposite the animal. Then he 
would halt, look around, go to the 
rear of his victim, smell along the 
ground, and as if accidentally, touch 
the sensitive heels with his nose, and 
instantly withdraw his head out of the 
way of the flying hoofs, showing great 
delight at his joke. 

Old Markey, a well-to-do farmer, who 
kept several fine horses for his own 
special use, was riding down the vil- 
lage street one day upon a prancing 


its lithe body. Then it would tie it- 
self in a knot, so that the rings could 
not be taken off until it was pleased 
to untie itself again. 

The Rev. Dr. J. C. Wingo was once 
re-elected pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Carrollton, by the most unanimous 


vote ever cast by its members. It was 
at the annual church meeting, over 
which Dr. Fitts was presiding. One of 


the members has a pet dog that has 
been taught a number of tricks, one 
being to rise to his hind legs and walk 
at the command “stand.’’ Doctor Wingo 
had retired in order that the church 
might vote on the question of his re- 
election. One brother had moved the 
re-election of Doctor Wingo. Another 
had seconded the motion, and several 
speeches had been made, while the pug 
dog, blinking solemnly, sat in the front 
part of the church. The question was 
called for, and Doctor Fitts put it: 

“All who are in favor of the re-elec- 
tion of Brother Wingo will please rise 
and stand.” 

Everybody rose, and then the pug 
dog got up very solemnly on his hind 
legs and walked around in front of the 
pulpit. 

Everybody laughed, and then Doctor 
Wingo was informed that he had been 
re-elected by the unanimous vote of the 
members and the dog. 


n. 





brands. THE PERRY CIGAR WORKS, BELFAST, MAINE, 





















P A R ALYSI Locomotor Ataxia 
Conquered at Last 
CHASE’S AND NERVE T: 
®) 

Dr.CHASE,224 N. 10th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
AGENTS $3 to $10 ot 
0 DAY 
NICKEL PLATED 
Combination Hatchet 
Money back to any perfect! at Oadiar 
for terms of FREI DUTFIT aot proof of Soa to agent 
hio 

S “ 
| I want to 
tell all who are afflicted 
with ASTHMA what cured me after 
46 years of suffering. Send your address 

ful the rest of your life. 

G. F. Alexander, 461 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 
An eminent specialist has written a book on 
the best method of treating Cancer. It should 
book mailed free to anyone interested. Address 
Dr. A. D. Johnson, 1238 Grand Avenue, Kan- 


ABLETS 
Does it. Write for Proof. Advice Free. 
Selling this forged steel 
TOOLS IN | 
Durable, low Guaranteed. 
H. THOMAS MF6.CO. 2170 Wayne St. Dayton, 
and learn of something for which you will be grate- 
FREE BOOK ON CANCER. 
be read by every person who has Cancer. This 
sas City, Mo. 





The Illinois Holiness University. — Fine location, good 
water and healthful climate. Lots are selling from $100.00 and 
up. One to five acre tracts can had at reasonable prices. 
Write for catalogue and circulars. School year opens ember 
14, 1909. Address, Pres. A, M, Hills, D.D., Georgetown, 
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FRUIT BOOKS AT HALF 
PRICE 


Our office caught fire 





Pudding-Head Philosophy. 

Alfalfa takes to water like a Dutch 
farmer to beer. 

It requires a skillful surgeon to set a) 
bone, but anybody can set a hen. 

Principles are like pebbles—so many 
of them never come to the surface. 

The fact that a man’s head should 
prevent him from going too far does 
not help the human pinheads. 

The big papers are generally on the 
side of the big men with big deals, be- 
cause there is big money in it.—‘‘Field 
and Farm.” 


A frog in the pond is worth two in 
your throat. 








| “Green’s Six Books on 


and these books were 
slightly smoked but not 
injured. One booklet is 


Fruit Culture,”’ Price 25c. 
The other booklet is ‘‘Am-~ 
erican Fruit Growing,” 
Price 25c. Another is a 
pamphlet on ‘Plums and 
Plum Culture.” C.A.Green 
offers these three publica- 
tions for 25c. for the lot. 

Send 25c. and get these 
three publications by mail. 

Don’t =o for the sup- 
Ply. is limited. 

f you send 50c. you will 
get these three publica- 
tions and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, all for 
50 cents. Address, 

Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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. any other of the sour varieties. 
' trees are low headed. 
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wa Forethought. style currant. The clusters are long and Sl a 


I’s g’ineter go a-fishin’, 
An’ I's servin’ netice now, 
‘Cause I sho’ly isn’t wishin’ 
To be stahtin’ any row. 
I don’t want no conniption 
Nor expressions of surprise 
When I comes to my description 
Of de number an’ de siz ze. 
—Washington * ‘Star.” 
They antes. 


_ They “sailed. 
the mat 


ee mad sea shows his teeth to- 
n 
He one ‘his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite; 
Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word; 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt as a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on! and on!” 


Some Very Satisfactory Fruits—Season 
1 





“Then spake 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. H. Burson, Superintendent of 
Green’s Fruit Farm. 


Columbian Purple Raspberry.—One 
could hardly exaggerate the cropping 
possibilities of this raspberry. Not a 
cane in the whole field but what was 
loaded down to the ground with extra 
fine berries. These berries: sold this 
season at higher prices than were ever 
realized before. 

Montmorency Cherry.—As a_ profit- 
able market variety this cannot be 
beaten and probably not equalled by 
Our 
All one needs 
when picking is a strong box to stand 
on or a step ladder being all that is 
necessary to reach the top of the trees 
except in rare instances. This variety 
bears well every year, but the yield of 
1909 was phenomenal. 

Windsor.—Sweet cherries generally 
were this season a much better sample 
and crop than for many years, but this 
variety was the wonder of all. Every 
tree loaded with the finest of fruit 
and not a defective specimen found in 
a crate of sixty quarts. Thirty bushels 
were picked from fourteen trees. Young 
trees comparatively have been of fruit 
producing age only five or six years. 
The crop sold readily at 11 cents per 
quart wholesale. 

Currants.—Diploma and Red Cross 
varieties are without -a doubt the best 
of the reds considering all points, 
growth of bush, color, cropping, and 
size of fruit. This fruit is perhaps the 
easiest taken care of from the time 
of selling. The fruit is on the market 
first of all the smaller fruits and conse- 
quently the most profitable investment 
a fruit grower can make is to plant one 
half to an acre, This fruit is always 
in demand. One hundred dollars per 
ton is a common price for the fruit, 
but our crop this season brought us in 
more than this per ton. 

Cuthbert is a good old standby 
market raspberry, but’ I would rather 
dream about the Syracuse, new red, 
than have a pint of Cuthberts for eat- 
ing out of hand or table use. The 
Syracuse is the ideal raspberry in point 
of size.and flavor. 


Plums in the Hen Yards. 


The trees never fail to produce satis- 
factory crops. Bradshaw and_ the 
Prunes that have always been sparse 
bearers in the nursery under general 
conditions surprise us annually with 
magnificent crops in the hen yards, the 
fruit being free from curculio marks 
and of large sizs. 

‘When the editor of this ‘paper came 
into the office Saturday he found two 
boxes of a new raspberry propagated 
by Green’s Nursery Co., at Clifton, ‘The 
Syracuse.’ The fruit is unusually large 
and juicy, with few seeds, and a very 
pleasant flavor. This variety should 
prove very popular.’’—Caledonia “Era.” 

Gooseberries.—An old patch on the 
poorest lot of nursery not set purpose- 
ly for fruiting, but left because found 
mixed, yields bountifully every year 
and the fruit is in demand at good 
prices. The fruit is picked green in 
market baskets, put through a fanning 
mill to clean out leaves, and shipped 
in eight-pound baskets. 


They Hang on the Bushes. 


The Diploma is a wonder. On July 
14th we finished picking our currants, 
except one half row of about thirty-five 
bushels which was left for show in case 
of visitors. On July 28th we decided to 
pick the fruit and found the fruit much 
larger, brighter and in perfect condi- 
tion and picked seventy-seven quarts. 
These sold 10 cents per quart. On 
July 12th we lifted a three year old 
bush of Diploma currants for photo- 
graphing and conveyed it to the office. 
There were 315 beautiful clusters of 
currants on the bush and to-day, July 
30th, all are hanging as bright and as 
nice as the day they were brought in. 
The root of the bush was buried in 
moss and watered. The currants have 
grown fully one-fourth in size. 

“Specimens received of the new cur- 
rant, ‘Diploma,’ introduced by the 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
indicate that this variety is the larg- 
est of all currants, in fact, it is nearer 
the size of a cherry than of the old 


well filled and the flavor excellent.”— 
“American Cultivator.” 


Reviving Old Orchards. 

“T have aften been asked, ‘Can not 
a reasonable amount of care revive the 
old orchards?’” says the “Packer.” “In 
answer to that question I will tell you 
about some of the old orchards near 
my home at Fennville, Mich. Fifteen 
years ago there was not a good apple 
orchard within ten miles of Fennville, 
but last year more good No. 1 apples 
were bought and shipped from Fenn- 
ville than from any other shipping 
point in the state. This fine fruit, with 
few exceptions, was obtained from old 
trees. 

“Noticing the fine results that had 
been obtained near Fennville, some of 
the neighboring districts began to sit 
up and take notice, and started to 
stamp out the codling moth and canker 
worm. All of the farmers who started 
the apple proposition over again on the 
proper basis realized well for their 
trouble. One man had 300 trees, most 
of which were over 50 years old, but 
which were considered to be worthless, 
as they had been browsed over by the 
deer. In the orchards there are seventy 
Baldwin, fifty Duchess, forty Northern 
Spy, thirty Greenings, twenty Russets 
and ninety of mixed varieties. The 
orchard has now been sprayed for seven 
years and during the past six years 
has made between $500 and $2400 for 
its owner each year. The total profit 
has been $7500, an average of $1250, or 
$140 profit per acre per year. 

“T have the figures of no less than 
twenty orchards which in less than 
three years’ treatment have been made 
to pay from $125 to $437.50 net profit 
per acre the past season, and all of 
these orchards were considered worth- 
less a few years ago. The George 
Tucker orchard, containing 330 bear- 
ing trees, made a profit for Tucker of 
$9115.12 in five years. He_ spent 
$1141.93 in the five years for paris 
green, blue vitriol, lime, men and teams 
and sulphur, and his total receipts were 
$10,257.05.” 


Apple King of America. 

This title belongs to Judge Fred Well- 
house, of Topeka, Kansas, who owns 
over 1600 acres devoted to apple trees, 
and who has made apple growing a 
life study. Writing about Judge Well- 
house in “Suburban Life,’’ Hon. F. D. 
Coburn, secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, says: ‘‘When in 
the late seventies, he was planting 437 
acres to apple trees in Leavenworth 
county, Kansas, many of his neighbors 
looked upon him as well-nigh dement- 
ed. Over four hundred acres in orchard; 
it was astonishing! So said the croak- 
ers; but Wellhouse, undaunted and un- 
discouraged, worked on unmindful of 
the bantering and rallying, and the out- 
come justified his faith in Kansas and 
himself and forever silenced those who 
doubted.” 


About Nut Trees. 


Robt. T. Morris, of New York, says: 
“I believe that nut trees are largely to 
take the place of the useless trees 
which are at present planted for dec- 
orative purposes in public and private 
grounds. 

“The reason for this belief is, because 
there are no more beautiful trees or 
more attractive than those to be found 
in the nut bearing group. 

“Is there, for instance, a more in- 
spiring tree in the world than the pe- 
ean, which will grow from New Orleans 
to Boston, and which rears its head a 
hundred and fifty feet into the heavens 
with a corresponding spread, and with 
the grace of an elm? Is there a more 
luxuriantly growing tree, almost trop- 
ical in appearance, than the heart nut, 
which will grow as far north as On- 
tario, Canada? We have in America at 
least twenty-five kinds of nut-bearing 
trees that are notable for their beauty 
as well as for their value.” 


Nut Notes, 

A conspicuous feature of the accom- 
panying table expressing the imports of 
nuts for consumption into the United 
States during the last nine years is the 
marked increase in the quantity. In- 
ference is plain that the edible nuts are 
entering more generally into consump- 
tion as food, and this fact must be re- 
garded as encouraging to the growers 
of nuts in this country. 

This value is not the value for the 
United States, or any part thereof, but 
is the sum of the values in the foreign 
countries from whéch the nuts are 
shipped: 1900, $3,484,699; 1901, $3,- 
756,137; 1902, $4,214,676; 1903, $5,038,- 
726; 1904, $5,473,306; 1905, $6,154,515; 
1906, $7,228,607; 1907, $6,315,891; 1908, 
$9,563,742. 

It is an easy matter to make a valu- 
able tree out of a poor one, by top- 











What a Gallon of Gas-. 
oline Will Do for You 


gallon of gasoline will run one of the efficient 2-horse-power 
A 1. H.C. gasoline engines for fully 5 hours. 
That is, you will have full 2-horse power to turn your 
machines all that time. 
: It will save you and your family all the hard work of turning 
the cream separator. 
It will pump water and grind feed for all your stock. 
It will saw your wood, shell your corn, turn your grindstone. 
- It will do all these things pas! pr sai more for you the same day. 
And for 5 hours’ steady work it will cost you the price of one gallon 
of gasoline. 
Is not that getting your hard work done at a pretty cheap rate? 
You will have plenty of other jobs for your 


I. H. C. Gasoline Engine 


There is something for it to do all the time. If it is not work- 
ing it is not costing you anything. When the engine stops, all 
expense stops. But it is ready to start up again at the same work 
or any other work at any moment. 

There are larger I. H. C. engines that consume more fuel and 
do more work—you have your choice of a number of styles and 
many sizes. 


Vertical 2, 3 and 25-horse power. 

Horizontal (stationary and portable) 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20- 
horse power. 

Gasoline tractors 12, 15 and 20-horse power. 

Famous air-cooled 1 and 2-horse power. 

Famous skidded engines 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8-horse power. 

Also a complete line of Famous mounting engines from 4 to 20- 
horse power, and sawing, spraying and pumping outfits and jacks. 


If you will look into the matter rightly, and learn to appreciate 
how much work an I. H. C. engine will do for you and how eco- 
nomically it will doit, you will inevitably come to the conclusion 
that you must have one of some kind. 

The International local agent will be glad to supply you with 
catalogues and all particulars, or write us for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 
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Green’s Home Evaporator. Sensible Wine and Cider Press. 


bean Fe tested and A well-made and handsome 
approved. test, cheap- Press for making cider, wines, 
est, best. Can be used on jellies lard, syrups, etc. Made 
any stove. Dries any fruit. with .special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed 
Price, $6.00. against breakage under an 
ecial Price, $4.75. 


fair usage. All iron and steel, 

stronger and better than the 

READ THIS: To in- old wooden press. It has 
troduce our Home Evapo- 
rator and our No.1 Parer, 


double curbs. 
PRICE - Four quart curbs 
Corer, and Slicer, we offer 
both for only #5.50. 


weight 30 lbs., ®2.95. Ten 
Weight less than thirty = 


= weight 40 lbs., 
poo ge be Sag tee Large Cider Mills and Presses for home or 
cost. Fost think of it! A commercial use at very low prices. Send for special 
Parer, Corer and descriptive circulars. 
Slicer with a Fruit Evaporator, all for only 
BS 














S rders f 
You Cannot Afford to Lose This Offer. ead eae ee 
Dear Sir—I found the Cook Stove Drier which I 


i _ last fall 9 are ba caer ae 4 ; oo. EVAPORATORS, 
t 
joo pounds of ried apples with i and ied its work JELLY, WINE AND 
perfectly Yours respectfully, 
CIDER PRESSES 


CHARLES B. REES. 
Fruit, BARREL HEADERS, 
ETC., ETC. 


Wine and 
Jelly Press 

WE SAVE YOU 
MONEY. 


Three in one. 
Cleanest and 
best. The only 
one that separ- 
ates juice, seeds 
and skins at one 
operation. For 
making wines, 
jellies and Fruit 

utters from 

apes, straw- 
erries, rasp- 
berries, black- 
gooseberries, currants, quinces, pineapples, etc. 
The dryness of the pulp may be regulated by thumb 
screw at the outlet. eight only 15 Ibs, 
Special Price, complete, $3.95. 


SPOT HEEDHE DD EOE 44666666664 
ao & & & & & & ff Ob fd 


Green’s Fruit Grower (Monty) 3 yrs. 
N. Y. Tribune-Farmer (weeny) 1 yr. 
The Am. Farm World (mostiy) 1 yr. 


GREEN’S 
BARREL HEADER 


Should be on 
EVERY FARM. 


PRICE, 
with screw or 
lever, 98c 


Send for our complete 
catalogue. 





Address, 


Green’s Nursery Company, 
Implement Dept. 





berries, 





> 





: 
+ 


$1. 00 
1.00 
.20 
$2 20 


The regular publishers’ subscription price for the above named papers 
for one year, would amount to $2.20. 


SEND US $1.10 


and you will receive them regularly for ONE YEAR. 
Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
nadian postage if in Canada.) 
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Don’t try to be funny when it is em- 
barrassing to laugh. 





Shakespeare says, “If we all get our 
deserts who would escape whipping?” 


It would have been a good thing for 
mankind if excuses had not been in- 
vented. 


There are lots of people who do not 
get paid for doing their duty except in 
self-satisfaction. 


Economy and flattery are like varnish 
inasmuch as both are a failure if too 
much is applied. 


Anything that is worth doing is worth 
doing well, but doing it well is hard 
work in hot weather. 


Advertising is scattering your bread 
upon the waters with faith that it will 
return after many days. 


I can make money easy, but find it 
hard work to spend it or invest it wise- 
ly, sayeth the wise man. 


Three ailments. Those you can cure 
yourself, those the doctor can cure and 
those the devil can’t cure. 


The under dog in a fight gets our 
sympathy, but the question is, does it 
do the under dog any good? 


Many recipes do not work. Many 
explanations do not explain. Many in- 
ventions do not make the inventor rich. 


Radium is the most marvelous metal- 
lic substance ever discovered. It ex- 
plains the mystery of the continuous 
power of the sun’s heat and light. Its 
value is $3,000,000 per ounce. The light 
from radium will pierce three feet of 
iron. 


The Bible speaks of the instability of 
water. Rain is the most capricious 
phenomenon. In some parts of the world 
it never rains and in other parts it 
hardly ever stops raining. An inch of 
rainfall a day is a heavy rainfall for 
some parts of the country while in 
other parts of the country thirty-one 
inches of water have fallen in rain in a 
day. Our country gets its rzin most 
largely from the Gulf of Mexics. It is 
thought that were it not for the Rocky 
Mountains the middle and_ eastern 
states would be a desert. 


Propagating the Currant.—D. E. 
Darrow, of New York, asks Green’s 
Fruit Grower when and how to make 
cuttings of the currant for propaga- 
tion, how to plant, etc. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: The cuttings 
which should be of this season’s growth 
of wood should be cut as early in late 
summer as possible after the leaves 
fall which usually occurs about August 
first. We plant these cuttings as soon 
as made. The cuttings should be eight 
.0 nine inches long and they should be 
entirely buried in the soil with simply 
the tips appearing on the surface. Most 
people do not plant deep enough. The 
soil should be made very firm about the 
cuttings fro1:i the bottom to the top of 
the ground. The cuttings should be 
planted five to six inches apart. Before 
winter comes on the rows of cuttings 
should be mulched with strawy litter. 


The Fagan Saloon.—yYesterday as I 
was passing through one of the side 
streets of a city I saw the words 
“Fagan’s Saloon” on a sign. Looking 
through the window and open doorway 
I saw the attractive bar with its large 
mirror and glistening array of glass 
goblets and bottles of various kinds of 
drinks. This seemed to be a strange 
name for a saloon. The word Fagan 
is connected with one of Chas. Dick- 
ens’ great characters. In that story 
Fagan conducted a school for thieves. 
In this school were about a dozen boys 
whom he had taught how to pick 
pockets and how to steal. One of these 
boys had recently arrived in London 
from the country. He was a good boy 
not inclined to stealing. But Fagan 
gave him lessons. If the owner of this 
saloon had been familiar with books 
he would not have called his saloon the 
Fagan saloon. 








If am sorry for any person who is a 
saloonkeeper. Saloonkeepers are not 
all vicious men. There are bartenders 
who are not vicious, but it seems to me 
that no one can long be a saloonkeeper 
or a bartender without declining in 
moral fiber. I do not see how a man 
can sleep well nights knowing he has 
sold to his patrons that which is likely 
to do them more harm than good. As 
this was the hour when laboring men 
were returning homeward, I saw sev- 
eral with dinner pails in hand, hastily 
entering this saloon. I wonder that it 
does not trouble the minds of saloon 
keepers to take the hard earned money 
of the laborer in exchange for drink. 
I advise my friends to choose a busi- 
ness or profession which is inclined to 
elevate people rather than to degrade 
them. 


Kissing Horses.—I have a neighbor 
who makes great pets of his horses. 
Calling upon him last evening I found 
him petting his two beautiful and in- 
telligent black roadsters. 

“Kiss me,” he said, and immediately 
the horses pressed their lips against the 
lips of my friend to my astonishment. 
I wondered how he could have taught 
them to show such marked affection. 
Later on he placed a lump of sugar 
between his lips and this explained the 
situation. Both horses attempted to 
put their lips to the lump of sugar 
which my friend had in his mouth, and 
one of them actually pulled the lump of 
sugar out of my friend’s mouth. Many 
animals like sugar. I have a dog who 
will tease for candy. ; 

One of my neighbors invited a large 
number of friends to be present at the 
christening of a baby. This induced 
my horse loving neighbor to invite a 
large number of people to the christen- 
ing of his baby horse, a blooded racer. 
Horsemen came from far and near. 
Refreshments were served and there 
Was music and speeches over the 
christening of his colt. 

Much pleasure can be secured by 
making friends with the dumb animals. 
I have a strong inclination that way. 
I have a cat which will follow me all 
over the place like a dog. I have a 
dog who considers me one of his best 
friends. I feed my parrot regularly and 
he expresses great affection for me 
and seems sad when I am away on my 
vacation. My horses and cow expect an 
apple or a carrot when I come into the 
stable. The wild birds suave found 
that their lives are safe on my prem- 
ises, and that they are welcome to all 
the cherries they can eat, therefore 
they nest in my trees and serenade me 
évery morning at four and five o’clock, 
and often serenade me again in the 
evening. 


Do Men Love Fruit?—I have em- 
ployed this summer various classes of 
mechanics in the construction of a 
building. First came the men to dig 
the cellar, then came the masons to 
build the foundation, then the carpen- 
ters, then another class of masons to 
do the inside plastering, then the glaz- 
ers to put on the glass roof, then the 
painters, then the decorators, making 
altogether possibly a hundred men who 
worked on this building. 

The new building was located near 
my home garden in which are rows of 
strawberries, red raspberries, currants, 
blackberries, grapes, pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries and other fruits. About 
the first thing that attracted the at- 
tention of these different men was the 
fruit growing upon the place. It could 
not be expected that these men would 
keep their hands off from the cherries, 
strawberries and other fruits, but I did 
not expect that they would pick baskets 
of the fruit to carry home, but this they 
did and not only that but-they picked 
the asparagus growing near the build- 
ing. I say “they,” not knowing who 
carried off the fruit. Many of the men 
were too honest and upright to molest 
any of the items in my fruit garden. 

‘My object in referring to this matter 
is not to complain at the loss of fruit, 
which was trivial, and which I did not 
seriously object to. My object is to 
indicate that men, women and children 
love fruit. It is just as natural for 
human beings to eat fruit as it is for 
them to sleep. Considering this fact, is 
it not as plain as the nose on your face 


that it is the duty of every father to 
provide an abundance of fruit for his 
family? 

It is not a difficult affair to have an 
abundance of fruit for the home table 
and for eating out of hand. A little at- 
tention and small expense will bring 
about this desired end. A cherry tree, 
which you might buy for 20c, would be 
an object of beauty and delight for 
sixty years. A grape vine which you 
may buy for ten cents may be a thing 
of beauty, climbing wvver the gables 
of your house, and supply many bushels 
of delicious fruit for your table. 


A Trip to Lake Ontario.—Yesterday 
afternoon I took a trip from my Roch- 
ester home to Lake Ontario, a distance of 
about eight miles. The day was warm. 
Our intention was to take a lunch on 
Lake Ontario beach, not at the grand 
centers of attractions where the merry- 
go-round and the side shows are con- 
spicuous, but at a quiet retired spot 
where we could seat ourselves on the 
driftwood, the logs of beech and oak 
which had drifted in from the Canadian 
shore. 

This short ride through the suburbs 
of Rochester and through the section 
where market gardeners produce vege- 
tables and fruit for our great city is 
ever one of interest. Here is a section 
between the city outskirts and the lake 
greatly favored by being protected from 
late spring frosts and early fall frosts 
by a large body of water nearby. Lake 
Ontario affects the temperature for a 
distance of eight or ten miles, but more 
noticeably for a distance of from five 
to six miles, therefore I often see full 
crops of fruit within four or five miles, 
when the same crops about twelve 
miles from the lake were injured by 
late spring frosts. 

I noticed the fields of early corn in- 


tended to produce sweet corn for city 


people, the fields of tomatoes, potatoes, 
strawberries, raspberry, blackberry, 
currant and gooseberry, and the thrifty 
orchards of peach, plum and apple. 

One of the most beautiful sights 
along this drive was a row of Mont- 
morency cherry trees extending per- 
haps a quarter of a mile by the side of 
the road. These trees were not over 
ten feet high, being trained with low 
heads. The trees were loaded down 
with beautiful red cherries as attractive 
as rubies. I cannot imagine a more 
attractive showing of fruit than cherry 
trees. It is surprising that the cherry 
is not more often grown as an orchard 
tree, especially the Montmorency, the 
fruit of which is ever in demand at 
profitable prices. The Montmorency is 
one of the largest and most profitable 
of red cherries, and is in demand for 
cooking and canning more particularly 
than for eating out of hand. 

The houses of these gardeners and 
fruit growers told of prosperity. It was 
evident from their buildings and from 
the barns, greenhouses and other out- 
buildings that these people were mak- 
ing money. 

These market gardeners are hard 
working people. In addition to the 
planting and care of their numerous 
crops they must each day pick and get 
ready for market loads of peas, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, strawberries, raspber- 
ries, cherries and other fruits. They 
rise from their beds at two or three 
in the morning, or at an hour which 
will enable them to arrive in the city 
market at four or five o’clock, where 
they meet the grocers, commission men 
and other buyers of their products. 
Sometimes these early loads coming 
into the market will be made up entire- 
ly of peaches, at another time entire- 
ly of cherries or currants, but more 
often the load is made up of miscel- 
laneous items embracing nearly every- 
thing the garden grows. 


Growing Old.—I notice that my 
friends and acquaintances are getting 
old. Even the youngsters that I once 
knew as babes are getting a few gray 
hairs. I have noticed faint signs of 
wrinkles on the faces of beautiful 
women whom I have considered young. 
Even my pets, the cow, the dog, the 
horse, the chickens are growing old. 
The maples on my grounds have 
doubled in size and some of them have 
perished. 

Old age seems a universal disease. 
The world itself, the sun, the moon, 
the stars are growing old. 

This growing old is a wise provision 
of nature. Nothing is permanent. The 
earth itself will disappear after a time. 
If men and women should live forever 
what chance would there be for the 
coming generations? The older people 
would have possession of all the prop- 
erty, of all the desirable things of life, 
leaving but little for the coming gen- 
eration. If- fish did not perish the 
ocean would be a solid mass of fish 
and could no longer be navigated. If 
wild animals did not die from old age 
or diseases they would consume all that 
the earth produces. 


How meekly we yield to destiny. Our 
destiny is that in the end we sha) 
perish, but we are not startled o> 
frightened. We do not struggle to eg. 
cape. It is the common lot of all. The 
younger members of the human family 
look upon the lives of their elders ag 
fleeting and brief but the exit of the 
younger will not long be delayed from 
those who go before. Let us then ep. 
joy life day by day as we go along, do. 
ing all the good we can. It is not 
likely that we shall pass this way again 
in another life, though some believe 
that we are to be transformed into 
other creatures which will again ip. 
habit the earth. 


The Deadly and Destructive Rat, 


Considering the fact that rats cost 
this country $100,000,000 a year and 
that they conyey contagious discages 
throughout the world, any information 
that can be given on this subject should 
be of vital interest to the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 

The nations of the world have de. 
clared war on the rat. There are many 
species of rats. Our common house rat, 
known as the Norway rat, is the one 
most widely known. It is distributed 
ever almost every part of the world in 
ships and railway cars. 

Rats live principally on grain of dif. 
ferent kinds, but when driven by 
hunger will consume almost anything, 
sometimes attacking the gutta-percha 
covering of electric wiring, and thus ex- 
posing the buildings to destruction by 
fires. 

Fires are caused in buildings by rats 
gnawing the heads of matches which 
they may have carried into their nests, 
or by their carrying paper and placing 
it in dangerous places. 

Rats multiply more rapidly than is 
supposed. One mother rat undisturbed 
may soon have a family of several hun- 
dred. The rat is tenacious of life, is 
wary and knowing, well calculated to 
care for itself -and protect itself under 
the most unfavorable conditions, 

When I was a boy I took delight in 
shooting rats as they came out of their 
holes in and around the barns in the 
evening. The wonder is that I did not 
burn the buildings, or shoot some mem- 
ber of the family in my attempts to 
rid the premises of rats. As a boy I 
adopted many methods of trapping rats, 
but none of them were remarkably suc- 
cessful. My experience is that the cat 
is one of the best exterminators. Even 
if cats do not catch many rats the ver- 
min will keep away from the premises 
so long as there are cats around. 

Rats gain access to houses through 
the cellar. They burrow outside of the 
wall down to its foundation, then bur- 
row under the wall, coming out of the 
inside of the cellar. If the cellars are 
carefully cemented in every spot, even 
under the stairways, they cannot dig 
their burrows and cannot enter the 
cellar except as they run in through 
the open windows or doors. Rats area 
pest in the house. No house can be 
considered clean if its walls are in- 
habited by fifty or one hundred rats. 
They disturb slumbers by gnawing the 
woodwork, and by scampering over the 
ceiling and side walls. Rats have been 
known to attack sleeping infants or 
even grown persons. If our readers 
have anything new to tell about rat 
destruction kindly inform Green’s Fruit 
Grower for publication. 


Something New in Orchard Cultiva- 
tion.—The Weekly Canadian Fruit 
Grower tells of the orcharding of J. A. 
Johnson, at the Hamilton Plumbing 
Fruit Farm, in Canada. As the methods 
are somewhat different from _ those 
usually practiced I condense as follows 
for Green’s Fruit Grower: The peach 
trees are pruned each year to the uni- 
form height and are so severely pruned 
as to dwarf the trees so that all the 
fruit can be picked from a six foot 
step ladder. He prunes in a way to en- 
courage the new growth to start low 
down in the trees, gradually removing 
the big older limbs and so as to admit 
of close cultivation with horses. The 
trees are not allowed to grow high or 
straggling. The trees are thoroughly 
sprayed with lime and sulphur early in 
the spring every year. Forty-three 
trees of Triumph peach produced 515 
baskets of selected fruit. Early Craw- 
ford peach trees yielded eight baskets 
of peaches per tree selected. Fighty 
Elberta peach trees yielded 1000 baskets 
of No. 1 fruit. He has had great suc- 
cess with the Globe peach, which is 
very large and beautiful. 


Business Methods.—Instead of ship- 
ping long distances to market and con- 
signing his produce to commission 
merchants for sale, every fruit and 
vegetable grower should sell what he 
can for spot cash to buyers who come 
to his farm, then can what is unsold 
right on the farm. Many have seen car- 
loads of consigned fruits and vegetables 
sold for freight and commissions. 
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POTATO BLIGHT 





This photograph illustrates a var enthusiasm in potato culture. It represents a sample of a second 


crop of potatoes grown in Marylan 
Fic him the use of land for the pur 


by Jos. Dedor, a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
se of earning some money of his own. The potatoes were planted 


His father 


uly 22d. They matured October 23d, 93 days after planting, and an average of 144 bushels peracre. The 
soil is sandy loam with no stones or hills to make hard work. This boy regrets that he is physically incap- 
able of doing farm work which he greatly enjoys. There was no blight on this crop of potatoes. 


Smith and Brown are farmers living 
near each other. They grow great crops 
of potatoes. These are planted late in 
the season usually about June first. For 
several years the blight did not strike 
the potatoes, but this year it did. Hence, 
the following conversation took place: 

“I say, Neighbor Smith, we’ve got the 
blight this year well and good and this 
is the first year that my late ‘taters’ 
have been touched with the blight and 
I see yours is hit too. Now what are 
we going to do about it?” 

Neighbor Brown—‘“I been reading 
one of those experiment bulletins sent 
out by our state and it says that in 
order to escape the blight we’ve got 
to use the ‘bordo’ mixture and use it 
before and not after the blight gets 
"em. ; 

“This is a ‘preventive’ medicine and 
not a ‘cure’ affair.” 

Neighbor Smith—‘‘Well, do tell, and 
do I understand you to say that we 
got to dose the ‘taters’ and vines before 
the disease gets ’em?” 

Neighbor Brown—‘“Yes, that’s the 
idear, give it to them early and late. 
Spray the vines before breakfast, just 
before dinner and just after supper and 
just before going to bed.” 

Neighbor Smith—‘‘Now you’re fool- 
ing. Can’t I read your ‘bulletin,’ as you 
call it, sometime?’ 

Neighbor Brown—‘“Shure, come over 
any time and we will have my gal Sal 
read it to us both.” 

Accordingly that evening Sal read the 
bulletin to farmers Brown and Smith, 
and this is what Sal read: 

POTATO TROUBLES. 

A Serious Hindrance Which Will Great- 
ly Restrict the Yield, and Reduce 
the Quality of the Tubers. 
“Passing through the country, one can 
often see wherever potatoes are grown 
the effects of the late blight of potatoes, 
which is indicated by the death of the 
foliage and premature dying of the en- 
tire stalk at a time when they should 
be in a healthy, thrifty condition. 
(Smith to Brown: “That hits our case 

exactly.’*) 

Potato blight is an internal fungous 
disease, for which there is no remedy, 
yet it is safe to state that it can, in 
most instances, be prevented. (Smith 
to Brown: ‘Do tell.’’) 

The most favorable climatic condi- 
tions for the spread of this disease is 
warm, wet weather, it is then when the 
funguous spores multiply most readily, 
and extend their germinating tubes, 
which are exceedingly small and can 
be seen only with a compound micro- 
scope. These germinating tubes pene- 
trate the leaves and affect the entire 
plant, therefore, once the fungus has 
gained entrance, it is practically impos- 
sible to arrest its development. It is 
similar to the fruit rots of plums, 
peaches, and grapes, also so prevalent. 

One of the chief agents in starting 
potato blight is the flea-beetle, which 





Flea Beetle Injuries. 


punctures the foliage of the potato 
stalk and allows the blight to enter and 
further arrest the functions and de- 
velopment of the leaves. When the 
potato stalks are young one can easily 
detect the mischief of this small beetle 
by taking a leaf from a stalk and hold- 


ing it toward the light. These are not 
the actual cause of the blight but are 
the means of assisting it to attack. 
(Smith to Brown: “Who would have 
thought it?’’) 

While no amount of spraying will be 
of any benefit after the stalks are af- 
fected, the line of treatment indicated 
is to cover the entire plant and foliage 
with some substance that will destroy 
the spores as soon as they germinate, or 
one that has the power of preventing 
their germinating. Recent, and repeat- 
ed experiments have verified the good 
effects of such work, and good profits 
have been realized over the cost of 
treatment. As much as $60.00 net 
profit per acre has been gained by re- 
peated treatments at Geneva, N. Y. 
(Smith to Brown: “Well, I swan.’’) 

The most serious enemies in potato 
culture, are the Flea-beetle already 
mentioned, the Colorado-beetle which 
has been dosed with thousands of 
pounds of paris green, the early and 
late blight, the bacterial blight, the rot, 
scab, and powdery mildew. All-but a 
few of these can be controlled or pre- 
vented by frequent and thorough appli- 
cations of the great fungicide ‘“‘Bordeaux 
Mixture,’”’ a combination of lime, and 
copper sulphate with water. 

Spraying is no longer an experiment, 
it is a necessity, and it must eventually 
come among the regular routine of farm 
operations. 

The different insect enemies and dis- 
eases should be carefully studied and 
preparations made to combat them 
hereafter. ° 

The farmer has at his command a 
host of able advisers, and can also ob- 
tain, from the State Department of 
Agriculture and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletins on 
the above and other subjects. (Smith 
to Brown. “I believe every word true 
as gospel.”’) 

A stock solution of the preparation 
may be prepared and kept on hand 
so that it will be available when re- 
quired, without taking time to make 
up a separate lot of the mixture for 
each application. 

In preparing this stock solution take 
thirty-six pounds of blue stone and sus- 
pend it in a bag or basket near the 
surface of eighteen gallons of water in 
a barrel. The object of suspending, in- 
stead of allowing the blue stone to 
drop into the bottom of the barrel, is 
to secure a more rapid and thorough 
dissolving of the material than would 
take place if it were merely thrown in. 
Suspended in this way it will become 
soluble in a few hours, and every gal- 
lon dipped from the barrel thereafter, if 
the water is thoroughly stirred before 
dipping, will contain exactly two pounds 
of copper sulphate. 

At the same time thirty pounds of 
fresh quicklime should be put in an- 
other barrel and slaked with just as 
little water as is necessary for the pur- 
pose. When all the lime is thoroughly 
broken down add enough water to make 
up fifteen gallons and keep in a water 
tight wooden box. Every gallon of this 
solution will contain two pounds of 
lime. 

When ready to apply the mixture 
take three gallons of liquid from the 
barrel containing the dissolved blue 
stone, first stirring the barrel thorough- 
ly, and put in a fifty-gallon barrel, 
which is three-quarters full of water. 
Next add three gallons of the lime solu- 
tion to the same barrel, and then fill 
the barrel full of water and stir thor- 
oughly and the mixture is ready for use. 
In this way there will be six pounds of 
blue stone and six pounds of lime for 
fifty gallons of water. 

It is necessary, in making the appli- 
cation, to see that the material is kept 


thoroughly agitated while spraying is 
going on. 

The stock solution, while being held 
between periods for spraying, should, 
of course, be kept covered, and in a 
place where it will not evaporate. 


Trees Not Doing Well. 


A subscriber in New Hampshire 
writes Green’s Fruit Grower that trees 
he planted last spring are not doing 
well. Some of them transplanted at 
that time are dead. 

It has been estimated that a large 
portion of the trees set out each season 
perish. This is not surprising when we 
consider how little the average planter 
knows about plants, vines and trees. 
This friend who tells of his misfortune 
may or may not understand the wants 
or necessities of trees. We cannot tell 
about that. But we do know that the 
majority of American people have but 
little knowledge about tree planting 
and tree culture. Therefore when a 
subscriber writes as does this man we 
feel like asking the following questions: 

“Were these plants, vines and trees 
planted on finely prepared soil, or were 
they planted on freshly turned soil, or 
in sod land without any plowing?” 
Those who set out berryfields or 
orchards should prepare the land the 
season in advance. Good crops to be 
planted this year in order to prepare 
the soil for orchard planting next year 
are potatoes, corn, beans, peas or any 
hoed crop. Care should be taken to 
clear the ground not only of weeds and 
grass, but of rocks and stones that are 
in the way of cultivation. The next 
spring when planting is to be com- 
menced the soil should be made very 
fine by thorough cultivation. Then the 
trees or plants should be set out with 
great care protecting them from sun 
and wind. The ends of the broken 
roots should be cut off smoothly and 
the branches should be shortened in 
removing two thirds of the lengths of 
the branches at the least. 

Then we feel like asking, ‘““Were the 
trees, etc., planted at the proper depth, 
and was the soil made very firm about 
the roots?” Firming of the soil is 
absolutely necessary, but this is a point 
which is often overlooked. The soil 
cannot be made too firm over. the roots 
of the trees, but after the tree is plant- 
ed and the soil is firmed over the roots, 
the last shovelful of earth should be 
put on lightly, without any pressure 
or pounding, to serve as a mulch. 

Then we further ask, “Were the 
plants, vines and trees given frequent 
cultivation and the ground kept stirred 
often about them with a hoe or culti- 
vator?”’ 

If all of the necessary precautions 
were taken when these plants, vines 
and trees were set out there should be 
few losses. Nearly every one should 
grow and thrive. Do not expect that 
every plant or tree will start growth 
immediately and at once send out green 
leaves or shoots. Sometimes growth 
is deferred in transplanting trees, etc., 
therefore the planter should not be dis- 
couraged but should continue to give 
cultivation expecting that the _ tree 
would in time begin to grow. 








Best Garden Tools—Mrs. M. E. J. 
asks for advice as to the best tools other 
than a hoe for cultivating a kitchen 
garden which is in long rows and can 
be cultivated with a horse, and she has 
horses. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I see no reason 
why the one-horse cultivator, such as 
is used in cultivating corn and potatoes, 
could not be used in this garden. Near- 
ly all of the modern one-horse culti- 
vators, with iron frames, have different 
devices in the way of attachments for 
hind teeth which adjust the cultivator 
to almost any kind of cultivation, 
throwing the soil away from the plants 
if desired when plants are small, or 
throwing the earth towards the plants 
when they are larger. This cultivator 
can be adjusted to any width desired. 
It does not pay to use an old worn out 
cultivator. I tell my man at Green’s 
fruit farm to throw away the old worn 
out cultivators and get new ones as 
they do the work much better. 

The hand cultivator, or wheel-hoe as 
it is called, can be worked by a woman 
as well as by a man and is a very 
handy tool for the garden. Many people 
make a mistake by planting a kitchen 
garden so that nearly all the work 
must be done by hand with the hoe. 
They plant onions, beets, carrots, 
radishes and other similar plants in 
narrow rows in beds. My method is to 
plant everything in long rows across 
the entire garden with rows far enough 
apart so that the horse and cultivator 
can be run between the rows no matter 
whether it is corn, cucumbers, squash, 
onions, radishes or beets; this makes 
the cultivation of the garden a simple 
matter. 





If the strawberry bed has borne two 
crops, plow it up and set out late cab- 
bage, 


MICA 









lubricant on theaxles, 
and the wagon drags, 
the horse pulls hard, 
and the driver is 
annoyed. 


Axle 
Grease 


will end such con- 
ditions. It’s all the 
difference between 
easy ridingand hard 
going. It’s like 
ball bearings in 
the wheels, or a 
push behind, or a 
double team ona 
one-horse rig. 


It’s the lubricant 
that ends axle trou- 
bles and it’s dest 
for all wagons, 
light or heavy. 





Ask your dealer 
for Mica AxleGrease 
and prove it. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 











EMMETT 
Fruit Lands 


20,000 acres finest Peach, Pear, Apri- 
cot, Apple, Sweet Cherry and Grape 
lands in the northwest. Twenty-seven 
years without a failure. Abundance of 
water. Unexcelled climate. Write for 
booklet to 


Sec’y Commercial Club, 
Emmett, Idaho. 














. The Rochester Radiator 
wit Save Y Your Fuel 


or give you double the amount 
of heat from the same fuel, if 
you will give it a frial, or we 
will refund the money paid 
for it. 

Prices from $2.00 to $12.00. 

Fits any Stove or Furnace. 

For Hard or Soft Coal, Wood or Gas. 

Easily cleaned, guaranteed not to 
choke or clog draft to chimney. 

Write for booklet on heating homes, 


Rochester Radiator Co., 
10 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Earn Money at Home 


in Pleasant Ways 


** Pin Money Suggestions by a 
Practical Worker,”’ is the title of a 
little booklet just published by the Nation- 
al Pin-Money League, of Bloomfield, N. J. 
It is full of practical suggestions and infor- 
mation. It tells how to earn from $5.00 
per week to $5,000 a year by men or 
women. Price, 25 cents. Write to-day 
for a copy. First edition sold in ten days. 


National Pin-Money League, 
Dept. 46. Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

















“I MADE $12 vay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From eworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 











TS of Kitchen Cutlery. Durable. 

Low priced. Not for sale in 
stores. Write 
¥ for terms of free outfit and 
proof of how otheragents make 


$3 to $10 a Day 
Experience unnecessary. We 










guaranteed, labor-saving set 








AGEN wanted for this forged steel, 
A 





be astonished how easily you 
can make big money. 
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Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 













The Manly Man. 

“What shall the young man be like? 
My first qualification for him is manli- 
ness. Even the girls who go into rap- 
tures over womanhood, hate feminine 
men. Me must be a man in every sense. 
This means that he must have led a 
man’s life. The pity is that there are 
young men who want certain girls to 
love them, who have never taken their 
places in the world’s battle as men. 

“The young men whd have only 
known a boy’s life are not fit to marry. 
They need experience and testing; they 
need the maturity, whatever their years, 
that will make them safe and good 
husbands. This means also that he 
must be unpampered and unpampering. 
Young men whose parents have foolish- 
ly waited on them are unfit to marry, 
because they will never grant in 
practice the quality of husband and 
wife which the marriage contract im- 
plies. However pleasant it may be for 
a doll, or poodle dog, no woman wants 
to be made the home pet. There are 
men who subtlely show their so-called 
superiority by never letting the wife go 
out of sight, who think that their pres- 
ence is all the good woman desires. 

“It is required that he who would be 
a good husband must be good in other 
relations. He must be a good son, a 
good brother; in his industrial relations 
he must be an honest and good worker. 
There is no such thing to me as de- 
partmental ethics. The young man 
you would not trust in business, with 
whom you would not trust your money, 
you dare not trust at your hearth. 

“It is therefore required that he be 
frank. If you have a secret which you 
feel you dare not tell the girl you love, 
if you think she will understand you 
better after you are married, you are 
terribly, oh terribly mistaken. You 
have the right to impose on her love. 
If her love is worth while, frankness 
will only make it deeper and truer. 

“Live for the ideal. In spite of all 
your weakness, determine that you will 
be pure of heart and life, and one day 
that lovely dream will stand incarnate 
before you. Few worthier tasks a 
young man can have than making him- 
self worthy of some good girl’s love. 
Let him take his place amid the march 
of men and toil and dare and battle for 
all that shall make her say: ‘I could 
not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not 
honor more.’ ”’—‘‘Exchange.” 





Tells Secret of Beauty. 

Maude Odell, whose beauty won the 
$10,000 prize in England, tells in the 
“New Ideal Woman’s Magazine” how 
she trained her body to perfect propor- 
tions. 

“It was at my fourteenth birthday 
party when I noticed that several of 
my girl friends, a bit older than I, to 
be sure, were developing ugly figures 
and possessing bad complexions,” says 
Miss Odell. 

“IT must not be like that, I thought 
to myself, and the next day I said to my 
mother, ‘I intend to have a perfect fig- 
ure, and I am going to begin to get it 
to-day.’ 

“IT got just what I sought. My figure 
is perfect, so is my health. I never 
have headaches or backaches, and if I 
should see anything in my form that 
needed improvement I would set to 
work at once and not rest until I ac- 
complished just what I had started to 
do. 

“T began to see my muscles develop- 
ing in the proportions I had intended 
for them, and the angular look peculiar 
to all English girls disappear as if by 
magic. I told Sandow I was not satis- 
fied with my face, as I thought it needed 
changing in some of its lines, and he 
answered rather sharply, ‘You look 
after your body and you will have no 
trouble with your face.’ Following his 
advice, I concentrated all my thought, 
energy and action on my figure, and I 
found the most gratifying results al- 
most im.nediately.” 





Madge (proudly)—Did you see that 
handsome man I just danced with? 

Kate—Yes, he has a jealous wife who 
will allow him to dance only with the 
plainest girls in the room.—Boston 
“Transcript.” 





—$—— or 


Hints to Housekeepers. 

A tablespoonful of salt in a kerosene 
lamp will prevent that disagreeable 
odor which sometimes pervades a room 
in spite of the utmost cleanliness. 

When too many oysters have been 
creamed for filling pates they can be 
reheated the next day by adding a little 
more milk and fresh seasoning. Heat 
in a double boiler or they may burn. 

Much time is saved if paper linings 
for cake pans are cut in quantities and 
kept ready for instant use. in a dust 
proof box with tight lid. 

To fill cracks in walls, mix plaster of 
paris with vinegar instead of water; 
it will not set for about fifteen minutes, 
and can be nicely smoothed over be- 
fore it is hard. 

To clean leather, such as purses, hand 
bags, suit cases and soft leather or any 
kind, use any reliable wall paper clean- 
er. Follow directions closely and rub 
only one way. 





Made 





by Kodak Workmen 











Built on the Kodak plan. 
cartridge films. 


finder. 


“The Book of the Brownies," 
Sree at your dealers or by mail, 








Has automatic focusing lock, F. P. K. automatic 
shutter, with pneumatic release, two tripod sockets, and reversible 
Carefully made and well finished. 


Price, with Single Meniscus Achromatic Lens, $10.00 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, . . . . 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
376 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The New No. 34 


BROWNIE 


A new Camera from the 
Kodak factory. The pictures 
are post card size (3% « 5%). 


Uses Kodak, daylight loading, 


12.00 











Why Women Do Not Marry. 

It is possible that the woman never 
lived who was born without the in- 
stinct for romantic life, and its less 
romantic sequels, marriage and matern- 
ity, says Gertrude Atherton, in “The 
Delineator”’ for August. Being the only 
hope of the race until science learns 
to manufacture estimable Franken- 
steins, every sort of woman, when 
young, is as prone to the disease of love 
as to the microbous afflictions of child- 
hood; but the sharpened intellects of 
the modern female teach her to observe 














Sorting peaches for market at the home of a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Sunshine is a killer of germs and a 
powerful disinfectant. As much as pos- 
sible should be let into all the rooms, a 
little fading of carpets and curtains will 
result, but the doctor’s bills will de- 
crease. 

A very cheap disinfectant is perman- 
ganate of potash. A pennyworth is 
enough to thoroughly disinfect a foul 
drain. A little of this mixed to a claret 
color with water will be a cheap and 
ready disinfectant at all times. 

Figs split open form excellent poul- 
tices for boils and small abcesses. 

A strong tea made of blackberry 
leaves will relieve bowel trouble so 
common in summer. 

A teaspoonful of ammonia in a quart 
of water is a very good preparation for 
cleaning the hair brush. Dry the brush 
in the air after washing, but never in 
the sun. 

The custom of throwing rice and old 
shoes after a bride came from the 
eastern nations, and was originally in- 
terpreted as relinquishing all authority 
over her. Another reason given is that 
the throwing of the shoe was a sham 
assault on the bridegroom, who was 
supposed to be carrying off the bride. 





The Beauty of Eyes.—‘‘Mexican girls 
do not despise simple means of height- 
ening the beauty of their eyes. Actress- 
es and society women dissolve crystos 
in cold water and drop one or two 
drops in each eye.before going to a 
party, reception or the theater. 

“No, it will not smart or burn; and 
this home made eye tonic not only 
makes the eyes lustrous and beautiful, 
but it relieves tired, dull, red or in- 
flamed eyes. It really strengthens weak 
eyes. 

“Why, yes—of course I use it. I 
can buy an ounce of crystos at any drug 
store, dissolve it in a pint of cold 
water, and I have an eye tonic that I 
would not be without for the world.” 





Never mix a French dressing until 
ready for use. The vinegar and oil 
will separate. 


not only that indulgence in the primi- 
tive blessings is often productive of a 
tame happiness at best, but that it is 
mere chance if she does not waste 
several years of her active youth wait- 
ing for some man to exert his inalien- 
able right to woo and propose, 

A man may trample down barriers, 
make opportunities, persist, overwhelm, 
but a woman, with double the fascina- 
tion and intelligence, must either stoop 
to contemptible scheming or proudly 
bide her time, as like as not to miss 
her one chance of happiness because 
circumstances do not give her the op- 
portunity to reveal herself to the kin- 
dred spirit. 

If she can not pursue a man as a man 
pursues a woman when he wants her; 
if she has not the supreme attractions 
which bring a man to a woman’s feet 
with a flash of the eye, she can at least 
avoid the mean subterfuges of the hus- 
band hunters, and lead a life in which 
man as a love factor is practically 
eliminated. She can also enjoy much 
the same privileges as men, until, per- 
haps—who knows’—one day she may 
meet in this larger, fuller life a con- 
genial, many sided creature who wants 
something more than a reproduction of 
his grandmother. 

Domestic Hints. 

Orange Bavarian Cream.—One en- 
velope Minute Gelatine (plain), one- 
half cup boiling water, one cup orange 
juice, the juice of half a lemon, the 
whip from one pint cream, sections of 
orange. Line a mould or earthen bowl 
with sections of orange. Whip a pint 
single cream and drain and chill the 
froth. Dissolve the gelatine in the boil- 
ing water; add the lemon juice, orange 
juice and sugar, and stir until the sugar 
is dissolved; set the dish in ice and 
water and stir until the mixture be- 
gins to thicken; lastly, fold in gradually 
the chilled whip from the cream. When 
the mixture is stiff enough to hold its 
shape, turn into the orange lined mould. 
To serve, immerse the mould to the 





brim a moment in warm water, loosen 
the mixture if needed at the top, tip- 
ping the bowl from side to side to make 
sure the cream does not adhere, and 
invert on a lace paper spread on a serv- 
ing dish. 

Verden Cake.—One cup sugar, half 
cup butter, three egg whites, one heap- 
ing teaspoonful baking powder, two 
cups Aour, one teaspoonful Baker’s ex- 
tract of rose. Mix in the order given, 
sifting the baking powder and flour to- 
gether. Bake in layers, and cover with 
«an icing made by beating the whites 
of three eggs in one cup of sugar for 
fifteen minutes. 

Fancy Eggs on Toast.—Boil six good 
fresh eggs and prepare six squares of 
toast. After eggs have cooked twenty 
minutes, chop white part into small 
pieces and rub yolks through a sieve. 
Boil one cup milk, add one piece of 
butter rubbed into one _ tablespoonful 
cornstarch. Then add the chopped 
white of eggs and season with pepper 
and salt. Cover toast with the same, 
sprinkle yolks over top and set on hot 
platter and place in oven about one 
minute before serving. 

Squabs Stuffed with Chestnuts, Roast- 
ed.—Boil a suitable number of the large 
chestnuts, peel, remove the inner skin, 
and chop and pound to a paste, moist- 
ening with melted butter and a little 
sherry. Season with salt and pepper, 
stuff the birds with it, prepare them for 
roasting, putting a thin slice of fat salt 
pork over the breast of each, and roast 
from twenty to thirty minutes, accord- 
ing to the size of the birds and to the 
tastes of those who are to eat them. 
Take the birds up, remove the slices of 
pork, melt in the pan a little currant 
jelly, with some butter (about half as 
much butter as jelly), pour over birds 
and send to table. 

Salad of Peas and Asparagus Tips;— 
Place in the ice box, to become thor- 
oughly chilled, two cupfuls each of 
stewed peas and steamed asparagus 
tips; when ready to serve, daintily ar- 
range on a bed of cress, cover with a 
mayonnaise dressing; ornament with 
small pieces of pickled beets. 

Green Pea Fritters.—Stew two cup- 
fuls of peas, and while hot mash to a 
smooth paste. Make a batter of three 
eggs beaten separately, a cupful of milk, 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a tablespoonful 
of sugar, a pinch of salt and stir the 
paste into it; blend well and drop by 
spoonfuls into smoking fat, fry‘a golden 
brown, and serve at once, 

Green Pea Soup.—Cover two pints of 
peas with boiling water and boil until 
they will mash easily; mash and add a 
pint of stock; cook together a table- 
spoonful of butter and one of flour un- 
til smooth, but not brown, and add to 
the peas a cupful of milk and one of 
cream. Strain and serve, adding a cup- 
ful of cream at the last minute. 

Peas with Eggs.—Stew a cupful of 
peas, drain and arrange in a circle 
around a small roast of beef or mutton, 
garnish with sliced hard-boiled eggs, 
pour melted butter ever to’moisten, and 
serve. 

Pea Croquets.—Mash a cupful of 
stewed peas with half a cupful of 
cream sauce, add two well beaten eggs, 
a tablespoonful of butter, a little pep- 
per and salt. When perfectly cold form 
into balls, moisten with egg, roll in 
cracker crumbs and fry a delicate 
brown. These make a nice garnish for 
fried chicken or lamb chops, with sprigs 
of mint stuck in them.—‘Delineator.” 








Teacher—‘‘Johnny, can you tell me 
how iron was first discovered?” 

Johnny—“Yes, sir.’ 

“Well, just tell the class what your 
information is on that point.” 

“T heard pa say yesterday that they 
smelt it.’”’—‘“Exchange.”’ 
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Green’s Fruit Grower Patterns... 
2986—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 7 sizes, 32 to Neck, and Long or Elbow Sleeves. 
sizes, 6 to 14 


44, years. 
eile Reefer. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 3007—Ladies’ Six. Gored Skirt, closing a 


left Side-Back Seam and having Yoke 


with 
Plaited Flounce. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 


at Sides. 6 sizes, 22 to 32. 
2997—Misses’ Five-Gored Skirt, 


2992 Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, clos- 
ing with Buttons Down the Front. 
sizes, 32 to 42. 

2983—Girls’ Dress, with Princess Panal 2994—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with Long o 
and a or Three- Quarter Sleeves. 5 po bp —, Length Sleeves. 

to 


sizes, 14 
2996 teadiog’ Shirt Waist. 7 sizes, 32 to 3011—Misses’ Princess Dress, with a Re 
44, movable Chemisette. 4 sizes, 14 to 1 
gee Shirt Waist. 3 sizes, 13 to years. 
17 y ; 29983—Boys’ Russian Suit, 
2990--Ladies’ Waist or Lining, in any 
one of Three Lengths, with Front or 
Back Closing and a, = Neck or Low or 
or Dutch Round or Square Neck. 8 Knickerbockers. 
sizes, 32 to 46 


3004—Ladies’ Skirt, 
3005—Misses’ Semi-Princess Dress, with 


consisting o 


4 sizes, 2 to 5 
with 


- ra gad gare: Gored Skirt. 3 sizes, Pa 6 sizes, 22 to 
2008 Bs 4 tay — oc Paced Coat. in’ 42 300i Childs One; naare wi } peor J at the juices. Bake in a moderate oven, 
—Ladies’ Sem n oat, in - entre-Bac sizes, o years. ; 
inch Length and wit or without 3000—Ladies’ Semi-Fitting Princess 274 allow fifteen minutes nee rle we ve 
Shawl Collar. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. Dress, Closing at ‘Left Side-Front baking the same fish in a pan. en 


2995—Girls’ Dress, with Long or Three- 
uarter Sleeves and with or without 
retelles. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. Two-Seam Plain Sleeve. 
2989—Girls’ Dress, with High or Low to 42. 
Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern by number, and give size in inches. 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Seam, having ®plaited Flounce, a Re 
movable Chemisette, and 


6 sizes, 


a. ploue, with Permancnt furn;Uown salt, pepper and flour it inside and out 

Finished with Wristbands; and 

years. 

Yoke Upper tn ee the paper together, then fold back, and 
32. 


PR md $3 Which the skin will adhere, and place 


What to Teach a Daughter. 

Teach her that not only must she 
love her father and mother, but honor 
them in word and deed. 

That work is worthy always when it 
is well done. 

That the value of money is just the 
good it will do in life, but that she 
ought to know and appreciate this 
value. 

That the man who wishes to marry 
her is the one who tells her so and is 
willing to work for her, and not the one 
who whispers silly love speeches and 
forgets that men cease to be men when 
they have no object in life. 

That her best confidant is always her 
mother, and that no one sympathizes 
with her in her pleasures and joys as 
you do. 

Teach her to think well before she 
says no or yes, but to mean it when 
she does. 

Teach her to avoid men who speak 
lightly of any of the great duties of life, 
who show in their appearance that 
their habits are bad. 

Teach her that her own room is her 
nest, and that to make it sweet and at- 
tractive is a duty as well as a pleasure. 

Teach her that if she can sing, or 
read, or draw, or give pleasure in any 
way by her accomplishments, she is 
selfish and unkind if she does not do 
this gladly. 

Teach her to be a woman—self-re- 
specting, honest, loving and kind, and 
then you will have a daughter who 
will be a pleasure to you always and 
whose days will be long and joyous in 
the land which the Lord hath given 
her. 





The Old Time Shawl. 

The shawl was originally not a 
woman’s garment exclusively, for the 
Scotch highlander has his tartan plaid, 
and the men of northern Italy still wear 
a cloak which is very little more than 
a shawl. There can be no question that 
the shawl is more useful and more 
picturesque as an article of attire than 
the close fitting coats both men and 
women now wear. The shawl could in 
case of emergency be used to protect 
two persons or to wrap a child in or as 
an extra bed covering. Its fashion did 
not change every three months, and it 
could be used and passed down in the 
family until it was worn out. Nowa- 
days the only time when such articles 
are used is when people are making an 
ocean trip or traveling in Europe. 
“Traveling rugs,” which are nothing 
more or less than men’s heavy 
shawls, are extremely English, and for 
travelers they are considered very prop- 
t er and desirable, but outside of a steam- 
er, train or carriage no one who cares 
for what people will say would be seen 
with one.—“Argonaut.” 
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Bake Fish in Paper. 
7 The following method does away with 

fishy dishes, disagreeable odors, etc.: 
f Clean and wash the fish thoroughly, 


(sparingly), then roll in manila paper 
at least three times. Pinch the ends of 


pin securely, to prevent the escape of 


- ready to serve, remove the paper, to 


the delicious, juicy meat upon the plat- 
ter. Garnish as desired.—‘“Woman’s 
Home Companion” for May. 








Hints and Hunches. 


nace. 


them the last half hour in the oven. fluid. 

it will hold, meats, 

and puddings. 
Save the water 


potatoes, 


tarnished brass. It will make the brass are well covered. 


as bright as new. 


gar and sweetened slightly. of the same temperature. 


a half a gill of turpentine, and as much not arduous. 


rub it on the stains. 

few days and then wipe off. 
In selecting velours or tapestry of way.—‘Field and Farm.” 

any description, look at the backing. ° 

If you find a loose cotton weave, you Why Aunty Saw It. 

may be sure that it will soon wear out. Aunt (severely): “As I glanced into 

The backing of good tapestry is smooth the parlour last evening I saw you with 

and well finished, and the cheap variety a young man’s arms around you.” 

is poorly backed. Niece (calmly): ‘Yes, aunty; I was 

0 waiting for you to pass the door and 

Here is a formula for a washing fluid see us. Young men are very slippery 

that will make the washing of blankets nowadays, and one can’t have too many 

and quilts almost play. Put one gal- witnesses.” 

lon of cold, soft water in the boiler. O 

Add two and one-half pounds of sal “A man learns to do by doing,’ re- 

soda, two pounds borax and one pound marked the moralizer. 

resin. Set over a slow fire until dis- “Yes,” rejoined the demoralizer, ‘‘and 

solved, then add two ounces of con- also by being done.” 











centrated ammonia and two ounces salts towels have been on the market for a 
Cook dried fruits on top of the fur- of tartar. When ready to use cutupabar jong time, but the manufacturers ap- 
of any good white soap in a gallon of parently have not discovered that they 
Boil beans in the furnace, browning Water and add a cupful of the washing may be used for wiping dishes as well 
For two pairs of blankets pre- as for wiping hands. 
When using the oven, put all in it Pare a boilerful of lukewarm water ac- never advertise them for this purpose. 
apples cording to directions and having shaken pByt one housekeeper has nevertheless 

all the dust possible from the blankets, 
in which potatoes lay in a large tub and pour the water ly effective 


have been boiled, and use it to wash Over them, taking care to see that they ,itchen. 
Then cover over the 


tub with the wooden lid or a heavy that a paper towel may be safely used 
A delicious pee, may be made of blanket so as to let the steam penetrate 4, many times before being thrown 
grapefruit plup, white grapes and stalks the articles in soak. Leave for half an gway as a linen towel may be before 
of romaine, dressed with oil and vine- hour, then squeeze out into clean water peing washed. 
Put through thrown away merely because it is wet, 
To take old stains from marble mix two or three clean waters and as they gor jt can be dried and used again. 
one gill of soapsuds and oxgall and need not be wrung tightly the work is ° 
Hang in a brisk wind 
fuller’s earth as will make a paste, and or sunny exposure and the blankets will married and boasted to his friends that 
Leave it on for a become soft and fluffy. Quilts and com- no one should learn where his wedding 
fortables may be washed in the same journey would lead to. 


0 
Paper Towels for the Kitchen.—Paper 


At least, they 
discovered that they may be extreme- 
in saving work in the 


Another point to be kept in mind is 


The towel need not be 





Two weeks ago a young business man 


The couple dis- 




















Beautiful cotton 





dresses need not be 
expensive. 


Simpson-Eddystone 








Black & White Prints 


are charming cali- 
coes of the highest 
quality, fast color, 
and pretty new pat- 
terns that make up 
into beautiful dress- 
es of moderate cost 
and _ long - wearing 
quality. 

Tf your dealer hasn't Simpson- Eddy- 


stone Prints write us his name. We'll 
help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg.Co.,Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 





























Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


‘Buy From the Mills 


and Save Dealer’s Profits 








































WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Send for our Free money-saving Carpet Cata- 
handsomely illustrated, showing latest styles 
and beautiful designs in their actual colors. 
Save your dealer’s profits, You can buy 
Rugs, Linoleums, Blankets, Linens, Cur- 
tains, etc., from the mill through us and save 
one-half the money these articles usually cost. 
We make no charge for sewing, cutting and 
matching carpets. We save you big money 
and y freight. Send for free Carpet 
Cata’ omue it Swill Pay you. 
Russell Carpet Co., 209 State St., Chicago sus 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. _ 
Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary 


Lima, N. Y., near Rochester. 


224 TO $244 YEARLY fivci sanches: 
in solid branches. 
Founded 1830. had 30,000 students. Faculty 20 mem- 
bers. Five Eitesary, Courses. Graduates enter first-class 
colleges on our certificate. Strong schools of Art, Music, 
y print Commercial, Steno»raphy, Domestic Economy, 
Agriculture, English Bible. New gymnasium being erected. 
All rooms steam and electricity. Power laundry. Baths 
convenient. Pure spring water by pipe. Sanitary. Safe 
morally. A Christian school. Write Principal, 


Rev. L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D. 


Freckles 


We can positively remove any case of Freckles with 


STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 



























































































This is a strong assertion, but we will refund your 
money if not satisfied. Our remedy is pre for 
this one ailment. Write for particulars. 


STILLMAN GREAM CO., Dept. “16,” ienons, § 














4 They mend all leaks in al! utensifs—tin “ 


> brass,copper, graniteware, hot water bags 

= losolder. cement or rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 

ie use. Send for sample kg. 10c. Complete 


warted. 
Mfg. Co., Box 2 Amsterdam, N. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. : 
Beautifal Gold Filled 


ay SIGNET RING "secs" 12g 


Engraving FREE. Sent by return mail 
with Premium list for 12 cents. 
BEST RING CO.w 
Dept. 25. No.83ChambersSt.,N, ¥. City. 











ARKER’S 
HAIR R BALSAM 
—. 











AGENTS. Make a fortune; 
new 
Ironing Board, Slant board, iron 
holder, etc. People wild about them. Softest snap 
and biggest money maker on the market; territory 
and working sample free. Braham Co., B 122, 
Cincinnati, O. 


LOOSE CHAIR ROUNDS 


Put one of my little chair fasteners in 


Caan. that round. Guaranteed. 50 prepaid, 15c. 
J. N. HIERONYMUS, Fairbury, Ills. 















appeared absolutely after the last 
shower of rice hit their carriage. The 






Post cards; bargains; all different. 100 for 25c. 10 
35G.Bradiey, 3824 Vernon Av.Chicago C 





very next day the bridegroom’s mother, 
between whom and himself an unusual 
devotion existed, fell dead in her home, 
without warning. Frantic efforts were 
made by relatives and friends to locate 







fare cig aldhas, Cacia 


Rolling Pin. Tipe asticlosca combined. RT oe Selle: ae 
—- free. ORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 





of several cities were telegraphed to 
but without avail. The mother’s body 
had been buried several days before the 
bridegroom returned. The bridegroom 
has not recovered yet from the shock. 
If you were in his place how would you 
have had events ordered? Or in the 


the honeymooners, and chiefs of police ite B Gold Watch CIVE N 








Won NS ine POST CARDS 
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bride’s place? 





wendyou the watch,ringéechain. 
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A Mountain Love Affair. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The arrivals at our secluded mountain 
hotel, where we were spending a month 
of summer time, was one of the events 
of each day. 

Some of the guests came by the 
prosaic stage coach with four horses 
attached, others’ by private carriages, 
others by automobile, and a few on 
foot. 

The arrival last night which attracted 
most attention was that of an old 
gentleman, dignified, hale, but white 
headed, and his handsome daughter. 
There were other beautiful girls among 
the guests of the hotel, but this one was 
particularly dashing and winsome. 

The father entered heartily into the 
games and amusements of the hotel. 
The tall, brown eyed daughter was 
sought after as partner in games of 
cards, dances, at bowling, tennis or 
rambles over the mountain trail, and 
thus the days came and went. 

“Are you interested in entomology?” 
asked Professor Harris, a tall, brown 
haired man of thirty, with hazel eyes, 
who had been stopping at the hotel for 
a month. He was dressed in a speckled 
suit, wore glasses, and looked as though 
he had lost something. He was an 
American, but had a foreign look. He 
might have been taken for a French 
count, were it not for his preoccupied 
expression. 

“IT hardly know,” replied the at- 
tractive newcomer, “‘whether you refer 
to birds or bugs.” 

“I refer to insects,” replied the Pro- 
fessor. 

“No, I cannot say that I am particu- 
larly interested in insects. I have a 
horror of flies and bees, and these tor- 
menting black gnats that bite us on the 
shady side of the hotel, or in the shade 
of trees, and the mosquitoes.” 

“I didn’t refer to those insects when 
I asked if you were interested in 
entomology. I refer to the butterfly 
and moth, the grasshopper, beetles and 
the many strange insects which are 
seldom seen in any part of the coun- 
yA 

“Oh! I delight 
Miss Acquith. 

“How would you like to take a stroll 
with me hunting insects this afternoon 
along the mountain road?” asked Pro- 
fessor Harris. 

“It would be splendid if we could get 
up a party and all go out together.” 

This was not just what the Professor 
wanted, for he would much have pre- 
ferred a stroll without further com- 
pafy than her own sweet self. But he 
could not object, therefore quite a party 
started out that afternoon, the Profes- 
sor having in hand a net closely re- 
sembling those which fishermen use to 
entrap the wary trout, in fishing from 
a boat, but of a finer mesh. 

Miss Acquith soon seemed to be en- 
thusiastic in discovering many insects 
along the winding roadway, and kept 
Professor Harris busily engaged in cast- 
ing his net over the specimens, and in 
placing the insects thus caught in a 
bottle containing poisonous fumes, 
which soon destroyed all signs of life. 
She looked with pity upon the flutter- 
ings of the beautiful creatures as they 
struggled to escape from the net, and 
from the bottle, and often prevailed up- 
on the Professor to allow the victim to 
escape with its life. 

“This,” exclaimed Mr. Harris, “is the 
Pieris rapae or common cabbage but- 
terfly. It first appears as an egg, then 
as a worm, then as a cocoon and last- 
ly as a butterfly, in which condition it 
lays its eggs which are turned into 
worms, and again into cocoons and 
again into the perfected insects. This 
is one of the most common butterflies. 

“The one you see flying over the wild 
gooseberry bush is the Polygonia in- 
terrogation or Violet-tip, is one of our 
most beautiful butterflies. This particu- 
lar specimen I have seen here many 
times during my walks. You will notice 
that one of his wings is broken off at 
the end. There are two of this kind in 
this neighborhood.” 

By this time a number of the party 
had lagged behind and Professor Har- 
ris and Miss Acquith were far in the 
lead and alone. The highway led along 
the shore of a little lake. Here the 
birds were constantly singing. Now and 
then a woodchuck or a porcupine would 
cross the road, or could be seen skulk- 
ing away in the distance, or occasional- 
ly a big hawk would encircle over them 
in search of prey. 

“There is a rare specimen,” said Pro- 
fessor Harris, as he made a dash for a 
beautiful butterfly, catching it in his 
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net. “I can hardly express, Miss Acquith, 
the delight I take in catching these in- 
sects. I am a trout fisherman, and de- 
light in catching a large trout, but 
that pleasure is exceeded by capturing 
a beautiful insect like this.” 

“Some of the moths are exceed- 
ingly destructive. An entomologist in 
one of the eastern colleges of Mas- 
sachusetts brought from Europe a few 
specimens of the Gipsy moth. These 
specimens accidentally escaped. It has 
cost the state of Massachusetts a mil- 
lion dollars or more to fight this moth, 
which is doing great damage to the 
orchards, vineyards and forests. Its 
body is covered with hair, which, when 
coming in contact with your hand or 
face, would cause a serious inflamma- 
tion, as though the skin was poisoned. 
This moth is carried in every direction 
in automobiles, in carriages and by rail- 
roads, and has just been discovered in 
the eastern border of New York state. 

“You will get an idea from this in- 
cident of the importance of the work of 
the entomologist. _He can save the 
country from great losses by teaching 
how to fight injurious insects. Such men 
spend their lives studying the one sub- 
ject. They wake up in the morning 
thinking of insects. They think of them 
while eating breakfast, and at dinner 
and at supper, and at night these ‘bug 
men,’ as they are called, they go to 
sleep dreaming of insects.” 

“Where did the potato bug come 
from?” asked Miss Acquith. 

“Twenty years ago the potato bug, 
Doryphora decemlineata, was not 
known in the eastern states of America. 
Its home in this country appears to 
have been first in Colorado, therefore 
it was long known as the Colorado 
potato beetle. In its early history in 
Colorado it was not a serious pest on 
the potato. In its early days it fed on 
some wild mountain plant. When this 
insect discovered the potato, and found 
it an attractive diet, it increased 
marvelously, and rapidly spread across 
the continent. At one time it seemed 
as though America would have to give 
up potato growing. But there has never 
been discovered any insect which could 
not be overcome by poisonous spray or 
other methods. Perhaps the most dif- 
ficult insect to overcome is the San Jose 
scale, but now a remedy has been found 
in the lime and sulphur spray, and no 
well informed orchardist could think 
of abandoning fruit growing on account 
of this scale, which is a most insignifi- 
eant creature in appearance, living 
under a little shell resembling a minia- 
ture clam shell.” 

“What is that waspish looking 
sect?” asked Miss Acquith. 

“That is the parent of the peach 
borer, Aegeria exitiosa. It lays its eggs 
close to the ground on the trunks of 
peach trees. These eggs hatch into a 
whitish grub, about half an inch long, 
which bores its way through the tender 
roots of peach trees causing the death 
of the trees if not removed. The peach 
grower is compelled to go through his 
orchard in early spring and in autumn 
digging out and killing this greedy 
grub. 

“Here is an ugly looking customer. 
It is the plum curculio. It was practi- 
cally unknown fifty years ago but now it 
is a serious pest to plum trees especial- 
ly, though it works some on peach, pear 
and apple trees. At one time plum 
culture was largely abandoned on ac- 
count of its depredations. But now 
plum growers destroy it by jarring it 
from the trees in the early morning. 
It falls upon sheets of cloth and is 
destroyed.” 

“What is the name of that worm we 
so often find in apples?” asked Miss 
Acquith. 

“One of them is the codling moth, 
Carpocapsa pomotella, which lays its 
eggs in the blossom end of the apple 
where it hatches into a worm which 
proceeds at once to bore its way 
through the apple. The remedy is to 
spray the trees as soon as the blossoms 
fall, filling its cup: at the blossom end 
of the apple before it turns downward 
with paris green spray. Another in- 
sect which infests apples is the railroad 
worm, the larva of the apple fly, which 
eats a winding course right through the 
apple in every direction more complete- 
ly destroying it than the codling moth.” 

“Ts it not wonderful that these in- 
sects are not destroyed by the constant 
warfare against them?” 

“Tt would seem so,” replied Profes- 
sor Harris, “but the fact is they are 
constantly increasing. A friend of mine 
visited Naples recently and reports that 
the city is infested with fleas, which 
made it impossible for him to enjoy his 
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Chicago 


pes of manufacturers are keen to 
tell you what their goods are 
They give you a beautiful word 
picture of a marvelous and mysterious ‘‘gum”’ 
that only they can produce. Others tell you of 
the real ‘‘rubber’’ that they use—and so on. 
Roofing, we have only two state- 
ments to make: First—We believe it is the best ready 
Second—Because we believe that, we give a 
genuine Surety Bond with every roll, which guarantees three- 


These bonds are issued by the National Surety Company, 
and they are as good as a government bond. 

No other roofing manufacturer dares give such a guarantee. 

You take no chances when you buy Congo. 

There is no ‘‘gum’’ in it to make it sticky; there is no 
rubber in it to get brittle. It is made of the best roofing mate- 


satisfactory service that we are not afraid to issue a Guarantee 
Bond to back up every statement we make. 

Ask any other manufacturer for a Real Bond and see him 
Booklet and samples of Congo free on request. 


United Roofing €» Manufacturing Co. 


Successor to BUCHANAN-FOSTER co. 
503 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





purchase under the best manu- 
it is made right, it gives such 
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The New-York 


successful farmers in all parts of the United States. 


lication in the world, 





Is a thoroughiy practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 


Stories and the most elaborate and reliable’ Market Reports. Every member of every farmer’s family should 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New York Trispung Farmer is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 


Regular price of Green’s Fruit Grower is $1.00 for three years. 
PRICE: New York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tribune Farmer 


Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 











visit to that beautiful place. Almost 
every animal from man down to the 
dog and rat is infested with some in- 
sect. Poultry are infested with minute 
insects which torment their lives. When 
I was a child my father had a beautiful 
peacock, with a tail spreading five feet 
in width. Finally this beautiful bird 
was attacked with some disorder which 
caused it to skulk away and hide under 
the floor of the barn. In a few months 
it died, when it was discovered that it 
was absolutely covered with millions of 
lice.” 

“There goes a darning needle,” ex- 
claimed Miss Acquith, as they neared 
the shore of the lake. 

“That is one of the oldest insects. 
That is, it can be traced farther back 
in history than any other insect. It 
may have been flying about the pools 
and lakes in the garden of Eden with 
Adam and Eve. There is no truth 
about the childish fears that we used 
to have that it could sew up the ears of 
children and make them deaf. But I 
am dwelling too long upon the unat- 
tractive side of my profession,” said 
Professor Harris. “I want to tell you 
now about the beautiful insects. I have 
at my home a collection worth a little 
fortune. In this collection are insects 
from every part of the world. Some of 
them are as beautiful as the diamond, 
ruby or emerald. Many of them close- 
ly resemble jewels in color and could 
not be imitated by the brush of the 
painter. Some of them are very large, 
some are very small. Certain of the 
butterflies look like leaves and could 
not be distinguished from leaves if seen 
on a tree or bush. Some of the insects 
are as large as birds and larger than 
the humming bird. I have sometimes 
sold insects when I had duplicates. 
They vary in price from 25c to $25,000 
each, according to their rarity. 

“Two interesting insects are bees and 
ants. It would take a life time to dis- 
cover all the interesting characteristics 
of the honey bee. Men find it difficult 


to successfully establish a colony, but] Deaf 


bees always work successfully in colon- 


CONSUMPTION 


BRONCHITIS and CATARRH 
DeceooFREE 


TRIAL TREATMENT of CONDOR INHALATION 
(California’s marvelous discovery) sent to any one af- 
fiicted with Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
or any nose, throat or lung trouble, to prove that acure 
can positively be made at home, without change of cli- 
mate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 
CONDOR INHALATION quickly and directly 
reaches the affected parts and per- 







manently cures pain in chest or 
between shoulder blades, raising 
matter, constant spitting, linger- 
ing colds, hoarseness, chronic 
coughs, tickling in throat, loss of 
taste and smell, flushed 
- cheeks, night sweats, 
chills, fever, hemorrhage, 
foul breath, stuffed nose, 
head noises, sneezing, 
shortness of breath, chok - 
ing, gaepin > wheezing, 
loss of vitality, strength, 
weight, etc. 

Inhaled through mouth 
or nose, the heated, med- 
icated vapor arising from 
burning pastilles penetrates to every nook and corner of 
the air passages and Inngs, disinfects and rebuilds ulcer- 
ated tissues, loosens and raises mucus, destroys and ejects 
poison germs, heals lung @avities, affected nasal passages 
and bronchial tubes, and restores health. 

Write today, mentioning your disease, and we will 
*eud you free of charge, Trial Treatment, 48-page illu 
trated Book and information about how to get well. 
CONDOR CURE CO., Dept. 199 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
jour occupation, I will teach you the Real 

tate business by mail; appoint you Special 
& Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 

Unusual opportun for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 

rite today. 


*_D NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 










BR, R. MARDEN 47 Marden Bullding 
President washington, D. CO. 











FREE DEAFNESS CURE. 

A remarkable offer by one of the leading ear 
specialists in this country, who will send two 
months’ medicine free to prove his ability to cure 
ness, H Noises and Catarrh. Address Pr. 
G. M. Branaman, 57 East 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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This is a scene at a large factory at Medina, N. Y., near Rochester. Hundreds or possibly thous- 
ands of bushels of fruit are evaporated in one of these buildings in a day, furnishing employment for 
hundreds of young men and women. The apples brought in by the neighborin, . 
mainly those that have been blown from the trees or the second. d-Yass a 
the better apples having been barreled for market in a fresh state. 
and bring considerable revenue to the orchardist. 
part of the world. It is consumed by those sailing upon the ocean, t 
r, gold, silver, by soldiers in distant camps, and by explorers i in the wi 
earth,’ The cores and other waste particles are often shipped to foreign countries to be made 
into cider or that which is sent back to this country again labeled champagne. 
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to $40 on your purchase. 


Kalamazoo. 


ing and using a good stove or range. 


uit growers are Kalamazoo, Mich. 
agetes which have been culled, 
ese apples are sold by weight 
evaporated —: is shipped to almost every 
ose digging | in mines of coal, iron, 


and little known districts 





ies. They work together for the public my shirts, and having ever ready for 
individual welfare. my use a pair of clean cuffs and col- 
From the queen down to the worker lars? Nobody. 
and the drone all 
interest for the welfare of the hive. waking rooster when I desire to sleep? 
is truly a royal personage Nobody. 
and is wedded to one husband. If 
bees are kept continually at work they carries away the fresh laid eggs be- 
are not inclined to swarm; 
| when the hive is full of honey and the body. 
bees have but little to do they go out 
My father used to find bee and hides it before I can read it? Some- 
trees in early days by observing the body. 
direction which the bees took on leav- 
ing the flowers. 


good and not for 


The queen 


in swarms. 


give up personal 


The bees would take a all muddy, while I stay at home in 
straight line for the tree in which they bad weather? Somebody. 
were storing honey. The man in charge 
of my place hived a swarm of bees chestnuts? 
which were passing over his head, he 
now has nearly a dozen swarms of bees hat when I want to see what is going 
and is very successful in getting honey on in front, at church or concert? 


Here’s Something New 
Kalamazoo 


You can save enough real money in getting a-Kala- 
8 mazoo, to buy most of your fuel—pay your taxes, 
buy a dressor suit of clothes or materially increase your 
bank balance. You get the best made—the most econom- 
ical—the most satisfactory stove or range to be had any- 
‘where at any price. With an actual cash saving of from 


of satisfied users have told us this is true. 

We make it easy for any responsible person to own 
3 We are the manufacturers. 
@slowest factory prices, 360-days’ approval test, and our 
onvenient terms. Take your choice— 


Write for Catalog No. $16 and special terms. 
gives you all the necessary information about alll, 
Compare our prices and quality ¥ 
with others, prove for yourself what you save in buying a Kalamazoo for 

cash orontime.. Freight prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs.- 


Hundreds of thousands 


You’ get 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Who subdues the voice of the early 


Who sneaks into my hen house and 
it is only fore I get my hands upon them? Some- 


Who carries off my favorite magazine 


Who uses my wagons and gets them 


and Small Fruits. 


Who steals my grapes and sweet 
Somebody. 
Who sits in front of me with a big 


FRUIT BASKETS 


SPLINT BASKETS 


For Near-by Shipment and Home Market, 
for Peaches, Cherries, Plums, Grapes 













































from them. Bees are the friends of Somebody. 
fruit growers, pollenizing the flowers 


of the different fruits. money I have loaned? Nobody. 


Who surprises me by paying back the 


“The ant is as interesting and as in- 
dustrious as the bee and accomplishes letters which I have carelessly mailed 
good work for the fruit grower. The unstamped? Nobody. 
ant works like the bee, in colonies. If 
man was as strong in proportion to his giving information of interest only to 
size as the ant he would have no the persons addressed? Somebody. 
trouble in carrying on his back an ele- 


phant. 


“How delightful 


devotedly. 


of this proposal,”’ 
“that I do not know what to say.” 

“I will do all I can to make you 
happy,” said the Professor. 


it would be, Miss wife. 

Acquith, for us to go through life to- o 
gether catching butterflies. 
Will you be my wife?” 


“I am so surprised by the suddenness 7 5we}], Massachusetts, he had a little 
said Miss Acquith, 


I love you 


Who pays the freight on important 


Who pays postage on letters I write . 
Price of 


$2.00 per 100. 


Price of 8-lb. Splint Baskets, without covers, $20.00 per 1000, $11.00 per 500, 
$2.50 per 100. Covers for 8-Ib. Splint Baskets, $5.00 per 1000. 


5-Ib. Splint Baskets, no covers, $8.50 per 1000, $5.00 per 500, 








Who corrects my spelling and gives 
private lectures free of charge? My 








What the Statute Did Not Say. 
When Benjamin F. Butler lived in 


black-and-tan dog. One morning, as he 
was coming down the street, followed 
by the dog, a policeman stopped him 
and told him that, in accordance with 


CLIMAX BASKETS 


For distance shipments, with or without covers. 
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“Yes, but we have known each other 
but a short time. Were you ever in 
love before, Professor?” 

“There are few men who have lived 
thirty years without having been in 
love,” replied the Professor. “Yes, at 
twenty I loved a beautiful girl. I shall 
ever feel the influence of her pure life. 
‘She has been dead many years. When 
ishe died I thought I should never find 
one to take her place. Since I lost her 
I have been in love with my profession, 
my bugs and butterflies. But since you 
came I seem to have entered a new 
world.” 

“How long do you remain in the a. 
mountains?” asked our heroine, as they muzzled? Well, look at him. 
heared the hotel. 

“I leave to-morrow,” replied the Pro- tied to its tail. 


zle the dog. 
“Very well,” said Butler. 


ed him to muzzle the dog. 
“All right,’”’ snorted Butler. 


me pass.’’ 
the lookout. 


Your dog is not muzzled.” 


Was to leave to-morrow. 





must wear a muzzle. It doesn’t say 
where the dog shall wear the muzzle, 
and I choose to decorate the tail of my 
Who keeps everything quiet about gog instead of the head with this in- 
wi house when I am taking a nap? fernal contraption.” 

Nobody. ° 

Who rows the boat on a windy day Corte Trust.—Did you know that 
when I want to catch fish? Nobody. every time you open a bottle of wine or 
Who carefully watches over me and peer or mineral water you are paying 
brotects me from the flies which light trjbute to Spain? Every cork used in 
pon my bald head and tickle me? this country is imported, and the odd 
Nobody. thing about it is that we are perfectly 
Who keeps me awake when I feel capable of growing our own. But if 
sleepy at church? Nobody. we have failed to appreciate this 
Who picks up all the waste papers economical fact, the people down in 
‘nd stray sticks and bones left by cats, Washington have not, and just now 
dogs and children upon my grounds? they are hard at work on a project 
Who pulls the weeds in my flower beds to introduce the cork oak as a culture 
tnd gardens? Nobody. into areas where cheap, dry land suit- 
Who finds the morning paper that able for its growth abounds, thus keep- 
hag blown off the porch? Nobody. ing the few odd millions which we 
Who mows my lawn in hot July gpend annually for foreign made corks 
Yather and sprays my roses? Nobody. jn the hands of our own people. We 
Who picks the currants, strawberries have millions of acres in Georgia and 
ad other small fruits from the garden the Carolinas, in all of the Gulf states, 
‘Ws for my table, and supplies nice and along the Pacific coast where the 
fsh cream to go with them? Nobody. tree will flourish.—‘Harper’s Weekly.” 
Who strews life’s pathway so delight- © 
fully for me, gathering my collar but- Although a mule be sweet and kind, 
tons when they fall, sewing buttons on just walk in front and not behind. 


Nobody, Somebody. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 















an ordinance just passed, he must muz- 


Next morning he came along with the 
dog, and the policeman again told him 
of the muzzling ordinance and request- 


‘It is a 
fool ordinance, but I’ll muzzle him. Let 


Next morning the policeman was on 
“T beg your pardon, Gen- 
eral,” he said, “but I must arrest you. 

“Not muzzled?” shouted Butler. “‘Not 


The policeman looked more carefully 
at the dog and found a tiny, toy muzzle 


fessor. “ ” “ 
“Good night,” said the lady. General,’”’ he expostulated, this dog 
“G a lied th ian is not properly muzzled. 
300d night,’’ replie ©, man W “Yes, he is, sir,” asserted Butler. 


“Yes, he is. I have examined that idiotic 
ed statute and I find it says that every dog 


i H 
vill 
a 
Price of 8-lb. Climax Baskets, complete with cover, etc., $27.00 per 1000 
$16.00 per 500, $3.50 per 100. 
Price of 5-lb. Climax Baskets, complete with covers, etc., $25.00 per 1000, 
$13.00 per 500, $3.00 per 100. 


STANDARD PEACH BASKETS. 


Western New York standard “one-third” Peach Basket, 
made of the best materia) and wire sewed. Best for home mar- 
ket or for shipping. 

Price, $25.00 per 1000, $13.00 per 500, $3.00 per 100, $1.75 per 50. 


Write for catalog and prices of Peach Baskets, Fruit 
Ladders, Grafting Tools, and Wax. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 

























Steam RAILway 


Firemen, Brakemen, 


ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 


Motormen, Conductors. 
you by mail in from four to six 
these positions and assist 


NATIONAL RAILWAY TRAINING gma ty 
Applications from colored men not accepted. Kansas City, 
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C. A. GREEN, President and Treas. 
Charles A. Green, 


deserving class of business men. 
pages. 


wIS> 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. 
R. E. BurLeicH, Advertising Manager. 


Price 50 cents per year, Three Years for $1.00. "pnt 
Office, Corner South and h and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on n on application. 
Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail matte: 


Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green’s Fruit Grower are a worthy and 
It is not our intention to permit the insertion of any swindling advertisement in these 
If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green’s Fruit Grower he will do us and 
the public at large a service by at once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars. 
complaint we wil) investigate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 





Joun W. BALL, Secretary. 


Editor. 


Upon receipt of this 











CURRENT COMMENT. 


Farm Accidents.—Statisties teach us 
that a man is safer from accident on 
the railroad train or on a steamship in 
mid-ocean than is the average man on 
the farm. Many of the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower may consider 
this an extravagant statement, but it is 
true. 

The man on the farm is often at 
work in stables where horses may crush 
or kick him, where cows may thrust 
their horns into his vitals. He is apt 
to be at work with threshing machines, 
buzz saws, stump pullers, and is often 
engaged in blasting rocks. He is apt 
to be found cutting down trees in the 
forest or climbing trees of the cherry, 
peach, apple or chestnut for the fruit. 
He is often using poisonous sprays for 
his plants, vines and trees. A man in 
this locality having a cut or sore upon 
his finger in spraying his vines allowed 
some paris green to enter this wound 
which poisoned him and though his 
hand was amputated he died. 

We are constantly hearing of people 
who have fallen from trees while pick- 
ing fruit and particularly from cherry 
trees. The branches of cherry trees, 
especially dead branches, have less 
strength than those of the apple and 
pear. 

There is danger in riding on loads 
of hay, straw or grain. There is danger 
from pitchforks and from runaway 
horses on the road, either yours or 
the horses of other people coming in 
collision with you. There is also danger 
of automobiles, and from lightning. 

The farm is a delightful place for 
living. - It is not my desire to detract 
from the pleasures of farm life, but it 
is well to think of the dangers which 
surround farm life and thus guard 
against them. There is danger from 
the well, the water of which is often 
contaminated by sewage from. the 
kitchen or from the barnyard if located 
near the house. The farm roller causes 
more deaths than the seemingly more 
dangerous mowing. machine or reaper. 
If a man falls in front of a heavy roller 
and his horses continue moving he is 
sure of death. If you have cut or 
bruised your hand you should not work 
in the soil with that hand unprotected. 
Many people have in that way been 
attacked with lockjaw, the germs of 
which often exist in the soil. 


Cc. A. Green’s Reply About Raspberries. 

A black or red raspberry patch will 
continue on the same ground for from 
four to ten years ordinarily, but it does 
not pay for market to continue a rasp- 
berry plantation longer than five years 
usually. 

A new plantation can be started from 
the sucker plants of an old one. A 
black raspberry plantation can be start- 
ed from the tip plants of an old planta- 
tion, but the tip plants of a young 
plantation are better than from an old 
plantation. Do not try to'start a new 
black cap raspberry plantation from the 
old plants. Thorough cultivation is re- 
quired in raspberry culture, but be 
careful not to cultivate too deep as the 
roots are very near the surface. If the 
canes die before the fruit ripens they 
have been attacked by some insect or 
fungus. 

Black €ap raspberries do well under 
partial shade if the soil is fertile and 
the roots of trees do not take up too 
much moisture. Such plants need plenty 
of moisture. 

I have a book on the raspberry which 
combined with other booklets in one 
volume is offered at 25c postpaid. 


Man’s Food Supply. 

How long will the food supply of man 
continue on earth? The time will come 
when the earth will not produce enough 
food to sustain the life of the creatures 
living thereon. When will that time 
come? 


In the way we are now living, with 
all the waste of scattered grain and 
decaying fruit, the waste of fertilizers 
and the happy-go-lucky methods of 
working the soil, and the neglect of con- 
siderations of adding fertility, it will 
not be many years before the food sup- 
ply on the earth will be less than that 
required to keep us all alive. 

One cause of a lessened food supply 
may be the reduced amount of rainfall, 
and the reduced quantity of humus in 
the soil, which keeps it moist and 
productive. Even now a _ protracted 
drouth over a large part of the United 
States might cause a scarcity of food 
products. 

There are many ways by which the 
amount of grain could be increased in 
this country. It is possible for an acre 
to produce at this time ten times the av- 
erage amount now produced. At the 
present time a vast amount of fertility is 
lost through the sewage of our cities, 
villages and farm houses. This sewage 
is not only a total loss, but it pollutes 
our lakes, rivers and harbors. The 
time is coming when all this vast 
amount of fertility will be preserved, 
as is now done in densely populated 
countries like China. 

We are just beginning to learn some- 
thing about gathering fertility from the 
air. The air over each farm contains 
nitrogen enough to make that farm 
marvelously productive. But hereto- 
fore we have not known how to secure 
the nitrogen of the air. Recently we 
have learned that by growing clover 
and peas, nitrogen may be gathered in 
the roots, stalks and leaves of the 
plants. There are other methods by 
which it is reasonably expected that 
nitrogen will be gathered from the at- 
mosphere and applied to our soil to add 
to its fertility. 

It is not likely that the food supply 
of the world will fall short seriously 
during the lifetime of any person now 
living. The food supply might be large- 
ly increased by making g-eater use of 
fish from’ our brooks, rivers, lakes and 
from the ocean. There are few who 
realize how much food is secured from 
this source at the present time. 


The fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the house of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
the leading advertising agency of the 
country, as well as the successor of the 
pioneer advertising agency, was cele- 
brated recently at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford by a banquet tendered by the firm 
to upward of five hundred guests, com- 
prising their 260 odd employees and the 
most prominent men of the country in 
advertising circles, journalism and im- 
mense enterprises and industries in 
commercial lines. 


Irrigation Congress.—There are 40,- 
000,000 acres of arid lands susceptible 
to reclamation by irrigation. The con- 
struction cost of the reclamation works 
is returned to the government from the 
sale of lands, the proceeds to be again 
used in furthering irrigation develop- 
ment. Irrigation is making a garden 
spot and an empire of the “Gréat Amer- 
ican Desert,” and the work of the ir- 
rigation congress is yet in its infancy. 


Western New York Fruit Growers. 

During the “members hour’ the 
topic how, when, and with what to 
fertilize grapes came to a discussion 
under the conductorship of George T. 
Powell. One of the leading grapemen 
stated that he has had fifteen years’ 
experience with nine acres of Niagara 
and nine acres of Worden grapes plant- 
ed on gravelly loam. He had never 
found it necessary to stimulate the 
growth of wood but often to suppress it. 
He therefore has used no barnyard 
manure. The fertilizer which he uses 
consists of foursparts dissolved phos- 
phate rock and one part muriate of 





potash, applied at the rate of 500 
pounds per acre. He keeps the land 
under cultivation until the last of July, 
and uses no cover crop as he thinks 
there is humus enough in the soil. 

The cause of grapes turning black 
and shrivelling is black rot, the most 
serious grape disease in the state. The 
fungus has numerous ways of getting 
through the winter and numerous 
means of spreading during the summer. 
The spores are found adhering to old 
fruit, tendrils, etc., and are ready to 
escape and grow in the presence of 
moisture. It can be checked by ration- 
al treatment. Nothing is better than 
spraying with bordeaux mixture. Al- 
ways spray before rains set in. If thor- 
oughly applied, the mixture will stick 
on the vines even during a rain of 
twenty-four hours’ duration. 

As to girdling vines for the purpose 
of increasing fruitfulness or promoting 
earliness, Mr. Powell does not believe 
that there is either profit or value in 
the business. Girdling might make 
grapes a little earlier, but the grapes 
thus prematurely ripened are not sweet 
and hurt the sale of this fruit all 
through the season. People want sweet 
grapes. 

To the question, “Which is the best 
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system of pruning?’ Mr. Spencer re- 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 





plied that it depends upon where the 
grower lives. In Chautauqua they 
would mob a man who advised them to 
use the Kniffin system, yet this system 
is popular in the east. In the lake 
Keuka region grape growers have a 
system of their own. The Kniffin sys- 
tem has some advantages in ease of 
picking. 


The Eighth Annual Nut Growers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Albany, 
Georgia, October 12, 13 and 14, 1909. 


Killing Scale.-—The lime-sulphur wash 
kills the San Jose scale, which is so 
deadly to fruit trees, at a cost of two 


in it, postpaid. 
plainly. ) 


RUBBER STAMP 


with your name and address, 
This is a valuable premium. 
It is a nickel-pla machine 
which you can carry in the 

*ket, with self-inking rub- 

r type, which stamps your 
name and address on envel. 
opes, letter heads, etc., so 
that your letters cannot go 
astray. 

OUR OFFER: Send us 
two new subscribers at 50c. 
nb pod exch, and we will 

you the rubber stamp 
with your nameand address 
(Write your name and address 
REEN’S FRUIT GRoWER, Rochester, N.Y. 





















cents for each tree treated. The San 
Jose scale is a soft bodied insect pro- 





tected by a waxy covering which can DeLoach Steel “Mustang” 
be penetrated only by very corrosive Shingle Mi novo with 4 h. p,; 
chemicals. 20,000 with 8 h. p. As smooth asa 
$300 mill. Send ‘for 254 page oa catalog, describing 

: OO na extensive line of Saw Mil coy ills, Planes 
Aluminum is now being rolled thinner | Edgers, Lath Mills, Grinding Mills, Water Wheels, 


than tinfoil, which it is expected to re- 
place by reason of its being both lighter 
and cheaper to manufacture. 








Engines, Boilers and Gasoline Engines. 


DeLoach Mill Mfg. Co. Box 349, Bridgeport, Ala, 


$10 A DAY PROFIT 
on apt a 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want men who are not actively 





im business to act as our 


agents. We pay liberal cash com- 
missions. Write for our catalogue 
and full particulars. 
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Balance $5 a month. Warranted for 8 years. 


Balance $7 a month. Warranted for8 years. 


Farm Wagons 


parts of the world. 
payments. Write for our free catalogue. 





Buggies 
Only $10. Cash. 


Surreys 
Only $25. Cash. 





Only $15. Cash. 


Balance $5 a month. Warranted for 8 years. 
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In the photograph you can almost hear the threshing machine which is at work in the barn. The two 


men are stacking the straw as it comes from the straw carrier. 
How many times you and I have worked on the straw stack. 


carrier as this was known. 


When you and I were boys no such straw 
How natural for 


the children of the farm and the neighboring children to congregate on top of the fence on this red letter 
day in farm tife, when the great threshing machine with its big engine has arrived. The lower photograph 
is the scene on the hayfield. What goodjappetites these men have when they hear the bell ring or the horn 


toot for dinner, 





The Foundation is the Farm.—‘‘The 
farmers are the founders of human civ- 
ilization—not only that, they are the 
lasting foundation. Let us never forget 
that the cultivation of the earth is the 
most important labor of man. Unstable 
is the future of the country which has 
lost its taste for agriculture. If there 
is one lesson of history that is unmis- 
takable, it is that national strength lies 
very near the soil.’’—Daniel Webster. 

Increase.—Between 1900 and 1907 
the value of farm property in the 
United States increased from $20,400,- 
000,000 to $28,000,000,000, a gain of 
$7,600,000,000. The total capital of the 
national banks of the United States is 
$808,000,000, or only one-ninth as much 
as the actual increase made in farm 
wealth in seven years. Moreover, this 
increase of farm values in seven years 
is equal to about 60 per cent. of the 
capitalization of all the railroads of the 
United States built up during the last 
seventy-five years. What the farmers 
have done in seven years, which is real- 
ly the most striking fact in American 
business history, is typical of the amaz- 
ing progress and prosperity of the 
whole country of late years, though in 
no other lines of development has the 
advance been quite so wonderful as that 
of the farmers, yet farming is not done 
scientifically. The above result is ob- 
tained owing largely to our immense 
railroad resources. 

Skimming and Skimping.—Contrast 
this striking exhibit of the prosperity 
which has come to the farmers of the 
country with the poverty of ten or fif- 
teen years ago, and in doing so bear in 
mind that this is only the beginning 
of what we may expect in farm life. In 
passing through the pioneering period 
of skimming the cream of our most 
fertile soil we carried our farm produc- 
tion beyond what could be profitably 
consumed by this country or for which 
a profitable market could be found in 
Europe. Now, enormous industrial 
growth with its millions of consumers, 
added to European requirements, has 
reversed the conditions. We have 
reached a time of improved methods 
in farming and of restoration of fertil- 
ity to the soil. Much is heard about the 
increase in the fertilizer trade of the 
country—and the development of this 
industry has been commensurate with 
that of other large business interests, 





_but the real improvement of farming 


is found more largely in better methods 
of handling the soil than in the wider 
use of commercial manures. Scientists 
are teaching farmers here and there, 
and from them others are learning, how 
to rejuvenate and rebuild their land by 
the use of alfalfa, cowpeas, vetch, and 
other crops. They are learning how to 
diversify their products. Increasing 
wealth and the gain in population are 
creating an almost unlimited market- 


‘training in agriculture. 


for the diversified crops. The orchard, 
the truck garden, the dairy, are all 
yielding their fair share of wealth and 
helping materially to swell these great 
totals of agricultural output and in- 
crease in farm values. 

To-day we find farmers growing in 
wealth beyond anything they could ever 
have dreamed of a few years ago; we 
find mechanics and day laborers in such 
demand as never before, with wages al- 
most double what they were ten years 
ago; we find the advance in values of 
city and country property. 


All are Abandoned Farms!—It is a 
matter of satisfaction, from a sporting 
standpoint, that the New York “Times,” 
so far from admitting that it was in 
the wrong in stating that this state con- 
tained 12,000 abandoned farms, glories 
in its shame. In the early stages of the 
controversy it showed a disposition to 


retreat; but it now boldly burns its 
bridges behind it and reiterates the 
original slander in more emphatic 
terms. 


“In the eyes of scientific agricultur- 
ists,” it declares, ‘“‘most of the farms in 
this state are virtually abandoned.” It 
justifies this assertion by quoting figures 
from the census of 1900, showing that 
the total number of farms was 226,720, 
as compared with 241,058 in 1880, “a 
loss of 14,388 in twenty years.” 

“This loss in numbers,” it observes 
magnanimously, ‘‘would not be signifi- 
cant did not the same census reveal a 
decrease in farm values of $168,000,000 
in the twenty year period and a loss of 
the farming population.” We should 
say that this loss in numbers would be 
very significant, at least to one whose 
farm was numbered among the missing. 
We cannot think of anything the loss 
of which would be more startling. The 
man who woke up in the morning and 
found that the farm he possessed when 
he retired the night before had van- 
ished would, we humbly submit, be jus- 
tified in suspecting that chaos was about 
coming. 


Has Agricultural Ambitions.—It is 
urged by the New York “Times,” which 
is trying to build up a reputation as 
an agricultural journal, that’ the 
metropolitan farmers get out into the 
state, pick up some of those thousands 
of abandoned farms, and go to raising 
apple orchards on them. It gives as- 
surance that these farms can be made 
to yield better flavored apples as abun- 
dantly as the orchards of Oregon, and 
at as good a profit.—Batavia “News.” 


The nearest to agriculture some ot 
the state agricultural schools get is 
their name. The Iowa Agricultural 
college graduated 222 students this 
year, but only sixty-five 


Hill Sees Wheat Shortage. 


“It is a mistake to say James A. 
-Patten cornered the wheat market. It 
is. merély a case of a man taking ad- 
vantage of an opportunity. It has been 
but a few years since it was established 
that the average consumption of wheat 
per annum in this country was six 
bushels, but now the experts argue 
that it is seven bushels. The census 
of 1910 will show that we have a popu- 
lation of 90,000,000, which will mean 
that we will require for our own use 
630,000,000 bushels hereafter. 

“We raise now probably 650,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the United States, 
with good crop conditions. This will 
leave us but 20,000,000 bushels as a sur- 
plus for export, while in the past we 
have exported upward of 120,000,000 
bushels per annum. So one can see 
that we will need all our wheat to 
feed our own people. Within the next 
five years the wheat of eastern Wash- 
ington will be shipped eastward to feed 
the people of the eastern and central 
western states. 

“And, in considering these facts, it 
must be remembered that the number 
of livestock slaughtered last year was 
1,000,000 fewer than the year previous. 
When the farmers of Iowa, Minnesota 
and Nebraska can get 65 cents a bushel 
for corn at the country station, they 
will endure the risk of hog cholera and 
the labor incident to hog raising, but]. 
will sell all their grain.” 
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It is as near fire-proof and hail-proof as 

it is possible for any roofing to be. 
Fumes, acids, or exhaust steam inside 

the building will not effect it because of 


That Funny Cow.—An Auburn man 
has a cow whose idiosyncrasies have 
puzzled him. A month ago she seemed 


gay and light hearted. A week of de- ae eee re Se teats once the 
pression followed. Another week of airy edge of the roof to nail. 

and lightsome frivolity seemed to fol- It is cheaper than tile, slate, tin or 
low, and now again she would seem anne vou get Mant Leak Klecte 
depressed. He has been watching her free. With any other roofing you pay 


extra for them. 

Nootherroofing is backed by a $1,000,000 
guarantee that is legally binding. 

Now, if you need roofing and want full 
value and a little more for every do! 
that you spend, insist on your dealer’s 


supplying you with Muttig’s Green 
"Piag “par Roofing and Kant Leak 
Samples ard Chart free 


and has just discovered that she has 
developed a passion for literature as a 
diet. In other words, she chews the old 
pamphlets and newspapers. He has 
found out another thing, viz., that her 
moods vary as to the amount and char- 












acter of illustrations consumed—the on 209 
more the articles are illustrated, the 
more exhilaration for the cow; the 


more solid the matter, the greater the 
area of depression. For instance, a copy 
of the “Congressional Record” will re- 
duce the cow’s spirits and temperature 
to subnormal, while a copy @f any of 
the current illustrated newspapers will 
make her caper like a happy child. 














“The other day,” said he, “I fed her 
a select dish of illustrations from 
‘Puck,’ ‘Frank Leslie’s,’ the Lewiston 


A BARGAIN 


Green’s Fruit Grower, one year . . 50 cents 
The American Cultivator, one year. . $1.00 


THE TWO FOR $1.25 


Address, Wm. Grant James, Treasurer, 
Post Office Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 


ON CREDIT 


ELEGANT CENTURY STEEL RANGES 


With large reservoirs, from $8. up. Warranted 
for 25 years. or easy monthly payments. 
We trust honest ple located in all parts 
of the world. Write for FREE catalogue 
of Steel Ranges, Heaters, Stoves, etc. 


CENTURY MFG. CO., 541-R. East St. Louis, III, 


‘Saturday Journal,’ and the annual re- 
port of the Maine agricultural depart- 
ment, and she was so happy that she 
kissed me.” We give this story for 
what it is worth, for we have not yet 
had opportunity to verify it.—Washing- 
ton “Post.” 







































Earliest and easiest worked. 

TIL Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil. In- 

———— == creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 

Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H, JACKSON, 99 Third Ave., Albany, N. Yo 





received |. 











THE FARMER’S SEWING AWL 


This newly patented sewing awl is the handiest little farm tool invented. It is practically a 
harness sewing machine. It makes a lock stitch and does away with old-fashioned bristles with 
‘waxed ends” for sewing leather. It will sew through any thickness of leather green or dry. 
You can use it as a surgical instrument in sewing up wounds, such as wire cuts in stock. 

It will sew canvas, carpets, rugs, shoes, gloves, etc. It is fine for women’s use in tying com- 
forters, ete. Every awl is supplied with both a straight and curved needle, grooved and fitted with 
an eye for the thread like a sewing machine needle. The handle carries the extra tools, so they 
are not easily lost. mye to carry in the pocket. 

It will save many dollars in repairing boots and shoes. The wheel shown in the cut carries 
the thread or ‘‘ waxed end.” 

NOTE—After thread has been forced clear through the leather release the thread spool as 
shown in the illustration, and draw out twice the amount of thread as will cover distance you 
intend to sew, leaving needle stationary until thread has been drawn out. Then withdraw the 
needle, holding the thread rather firmly in left hand, merely allowing enough thread to go back 
to release needle to start new stitch. Proceed as in cut. 

OUR OFFER. If = will send us three new subscriptions at 50 cents each, we will send you 
the Farm Sewing Awl for your trouble, postpaid, or given with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 
for $1.00, postpaid. GREEN'S T GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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This photograph was kihdly sent by Mrs. Mae A. Tainter of Missouri. The dog is not only a good 


watch dog, but he never allows rabbits to get away. 


I cannot condemn anybody for loving an intelligent 


and affectionate dog. The young ladies in the picture speak for themselves. 











Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 





PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 

All readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
are invited to send in photographs of 
their homes, fruits or any attractive 
photographs that they may have. Those 
we select will appear in the paper. 
Nearly all the photographs that appear 
in the pages of our paper are sent in 
by our subscribers.—Editor. 


Cherries for Name.—In reply to Mrs. 
E. J. M., of Michigan, I will say that 
it is not possible for me to decide posi- 
tively the name of the cherries she 
sends me July 28th. At Green’s fruit 
garm there are only two varieties ripen- 
ing at this date and those are English 
Morello and Montmorency, two very 
valuable cherries. Your sample looks 
like English Morello, but the fruit is 
not quite so large or dark as our Eng- 
lish Morellos. The best of all red 
cherries at our fruit farm is the Mont- 
moreney; this has been proven after 
many years testing. Its lateness in 
ripening is greatly in its favor; it is al- 
so a wonderfully productive bearer. 
The fruit is large, brilliant and desir- 
able in every way. 

These hardy cherry trees can be 
planted either in the fall or spring. 
Anything which is perfectly hardy such 
as hardy apples, cherries, pears, plants 
of the blackberry, raspberry, grape, 
currants and gooseberry can be safely 
planted in the fall. Half hardy stock 
like the rose, peach and some varieties 
of plum trees succeed best when set 
in the spring. 


Reply to an Inventor.—Mr. H. A. 
Sager, Mont.: Thanks for calling my 
attention to your invention which is 
ingenious. It is impossible for me or 
any other person to decide simply on 
seeing a photograph whether the in- 
vention will be a success or whether the 
object is worthy of a patent. There are 
many devices something like yours for 
picking fruits. ‘There are many dis- 
couragements for inventors who are 
worthy of greater success than they se- 
cure Thousands of dollars are lost 
évery year by men who secure patents 
on deserving inventions who never se- 
cure thereafter any reward whatever. 
I once spent much time and consider- 
able money in patenting a device which 
never brought me in one penny.—c. A. 
Green. 


New York Fruit Land.—Reply to Mr. 
J. H. Creeraft, Ind.: I know but little 
about the counties you mention in this 


state as regards their desirability for 
fruit growing. I know that Monroe 
county, along the Lake Ontario shore 


and along the shore of other lakes in 
this state, is a good fruit growing sec- 
tion, and that is about all the advice I 
ean give you. If I were buying fruit 
lands in this state I would buy along 
the shore of Lake Ontario, not further 
than six miles from the lake, depending 
largely upon the lake for protection 
from late frosts and extremes of tem- 


verature in winter. 
A Side Hill for Fruit.—Mr. A. A. 
Randall, of New York, asks Green’s 


Fruit Grower is there any kind of fruit 
which will succeed on a fertile hill- 
side which -is very springy but fertile. 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: I know of no fruit 
or any farm crop which will thrive on 
such cold, wet land, It is easy to put 





tile drains in such a field. These drains 
will make a transformation in the soil 
and make it capable of producing any 
crop. Tile drains well located and well 
made with handy outlets are a good and 
safe investment. 


A Massachusetts subscriber of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, fifty years old, who has 
spent most of his time in an office and 
finds his eyesight failing, desires to be- 
gin growing fruits and asks for advice. 
c. A. Green’s reply: You should not 
think that you are too old to grow 
any kind of large or small fruit. I 
advise you to begin by planting a few 
hundred or a few thousand strawberry 
plants, a few hundred red and black 
raspberries, a few hundred blackberry, 
currant and gooseberry and a few hun- 
dred grape vines. By starting with this 
small amount you can increase your 
planting from the young plants which 
you propagate from your own field 
which is a much better and cheaper way 
than to buy plants, 
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ROOFING 


‘INERAL SURFACE - NEEDS NO PAINTING 


MATITE roofs need no painting. 
them; they take care of themselves. They are ‘‘no-trouble”’ 
roofs. They present to the weather a real mineral a against 

which storm and wind and snow are absolutely powerless. This surface 
painting like the smooth surfaced or so-called 
“‘rubber’’ roofings. The mineral surface is far better than paint, 


Of course before Amatite came, the **smooth surfaced’”’ roofings were 
the best kind to buy. Now that Amatite has been invented and thoroughly 
painting a roof is wasteful and unnecessary. 

‘rubber’’ roo! 
cost more than the roof itself, 
about roofing is buying Amatite nowadays. It needs no painting. 


Amatite is easy to lay. Anyone can do the work. Large headed . 
nails and liquid cement come free with every roll. 


We shail take pleasure in sending you a sample of Amatite 
with our compliments upon request. 
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I advise you to plant a few trees of 
the peach, pear, plum and apple. Plan 
to sell the fruit from your own wagon 
near yourgown home if possible. Do 
not plant anything on low, wet, un- 
drained soil. Plant on high or rolling 
soil. Avoid light drifting sand or heavy 
clay that cracks when it dries. 


Blackberry Planting.—In reply to 
your letter will say that for Massa- 
chusetts you need a hardy blackberry. 
There are some kinds of blackberries 
that will not endure the severity of 
your winters. The hardiest of all black- 
berries I have grown is the Snyder, 
which is productive and vigorous. We 
have found the Eldorado blackberry 
much larger than Snyder; Eldorado is 
hardy enough for us here at Rochester 
and I think will be hardy enough for 
you.- But if the temperature with you 
goes below 15 or 20 degrees I would 
advise that you plant Snyder in prefer- 
ence to any other variety. We have 
grown many kinds of blackberries and 
have concluded that the Snyder for ex- 
tra hardiness, the Eldorado as the larg- 
est and better berry for the garden, 
where the winters are not too severe, 
are all that can be expected in the way 
of blackberries. If I can be of any 
further service to you please call upon 
me. 

Blackberry plants should be set in 
October or November or in April or May 
—I prefer early spring planting. Yet 
they can be planted safely in the fall 
f a forkful of strawy manure is thrown 
over each plant after it is set out. The 
distance between the rows should be 
seven feet, the plants should be set 
from three to four feet apart in the row. 
Do not plant any kind of fruits on low 
or undrained soil. I have found a loose 
and rather sandy soil best for blackber- 
ries, but any soil that will produce good 
eorn, wheat or potatoes will produce 
a good crop of blackberries.—C. A. 


Green. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Last 
year and again this year “slug” have 


eaten nearly every leaf from my young 
cherry trees. This year the harm was 
done so early that the fruit did not 
mature well. How will it affect the 
trees? Will it kill them? What can I 
do to prevent it next year? I would be 
pleased to see this explained in the 
columns of your valuable paper.—cC. J. 
Weeks, Ohio. 

Reply: Use one pound of paris 
green, two to four pounds of lime in 
one hundred and fifty gallons of water. 
Whenever slugs are seen spray thor- 
oughly and repeat if necessary. If this 
does not control them try one pound of 
arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of 
water. 

Some use for slugs fresh air slack 
lime, others arsenates in powder form, 






































You could also try hellebore in 
powdered form. Mix one pound helle- 
bore with ten pounds of flour. Leave 
in closed vessel for twelve hours before 


using. We shall be pleased to hear next 
year the result of any of the above 
treatments. 


Pruning Raspberries.—Green’s Fruit 


Grower: As Iam a subscriber to your 
paper, I enclose a few stamps for 
which will you answer the following 


question at once as to pruning the red 
raspberry of this season’s growth. Some 
say I must nip off the top when one 
foot high. Others say at two feet or 
twenty-eight inches, and others say not 
to nip at all but let them grow. Will 
you tell me which is right and if I can 
cut back these plants that are now three 
feet high or more.—R. T. Carver, Maine. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Our practice at 
Green’s fruit farm is to nip back the 
canes of both red and black raspberries 
when about two feet high. We simply 
nip off an inch at the tip of each cane; 
this causes side branches to shoot out. 
This nipping must not be done later 
than August Ist. 

It is, however, not absolutely neces- 
sary to thus take off the tips of the 
branches. The branches can be al- 
lowed to grow naturally and left un- 
disturbed until next spring. Just before 
the buds open in the _ spring the 
branches can be cut back so as to be 
self supporting and to admit of a horse 
and cultivator between the rows. There 
is difference of opinion as to whether 
it is best to nip back or allow them to 
grow naturally as indicated above. 


Planting Fruits on Leased Land. 

Mr. C. A. Green: As I am a reader 
of your valuable Fruit Grower and have 
your book, “How I Made the Old Farm 
Pay,” would like to ask your advice on 
raising berries. I have a farm of up- 
land, all in pasture but about five acres. 
Now I get this farm for keeping up the 
fences and paying taxes, also get the use 
of four horses and two cows, with all 
necessary farming implements. I can 
plant the farm in anything that I can 
make the most money out of. After 
reading your book I have decided on 
berries. The soil seems to be well 
adapted to berries, as the finest wild 
berries I ever saw grow there, as I saw 
this spring near the strip of wood land 
a.small patch of strawberries that, per- 
haps, had come from seed, growing 
right in the grass and weeds. The chil- 
dren gathered at one time two quarts of 
fine strawberries. These plants had no 
cultivation whatever and no one knew 
how the vines came to be there. There 
is also a small patch of wild raspberries 
which did fine. They did not have any 


y inthe green fields 
*” VIRGINIA 


Where the summers are long and delight- 
ful ; where the wintersare shortand mild. 
Here you can grow splendid crcps at 
small cost. Rich soil, abundant water, 
excellent markets and good neighbors. 
Desirable Farms can be secured for 


$10 PER ACRE AND UP 
alongthe N. & W. Ry. Full information 
and valuable booklet upon request 
F. H. LaBAUM 
Agricultural and eet Reent 
Norfolk & Western Railway 
M G. ROANOKE, VA. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
















MAKE YOUR OWN 
a REPAIRS 


youpayth arness man 
by using Myers’ Lock 
Stitch Awl. It stitches both 
sides like a sewing machine and 
mends harness, saddles, shoes, fur coats, 
robes, canvas, gloves, carpets, etc. perfectly. 
Something constantly needed, always ready to: use and 
one of the handiest tools imaginable. Price prepaid only 
$1.00. Booklet D Free. Write today, Agents Wanted. 


C. A. MYERS CO., 6537 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 








Stickney GasolineEngines 


ARE THE BEST 


Why? B of the outside igniter, 

modern open cooling system, straight- 

line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
ernor. Thousands in successful op- 
eration because of our years 
of experience in building the best. 
Seven sizes: 144 to 16 H.P. 

Send for our Free Catalog and 
our Catechism telling fifty-seven 
reasons why S ey 

4 gines are the Best. 






















Agents everywhere sell them. 


Charles A.Stickney Company 
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blackberries, the finest I ever saw. There 
are also fine wild dewberries, of which 
the children and myself gathered two 
The 
ground seems to be very thin where 
these berries grow, but the berries were 
They are wild and have 
had no cultivation. The cows and horses 
in the field with free range 
Now do you think it 
would pay me to cultivate some of these 
I can get 25c a gallon for these 
I have four children 
to gather them, so I will not be put to 
Now 
if you think that I could make this pay 
me, how would you prepare the ground, 
and when would be the best time to do 
the work? There is also one acre plant- 
ed in apples, peaches and pears, which 
was planted to potatoes this spring. 
Would it be all right for me to plant 
I can 
Would it pay 
me to plant them this fall or wait until 
There is a fine market 
for all the berries I can raise at home. 
I have no money 
to spend on the farm, but I am not 
afraid to work. The reason I think I 
can make it pay in berries is I can 
work the children after school.—cC. S. 


bushels from one acre of vines. 


large and fine. 


pasture 
of the berries. 


berries. 
berries at home. 


any expense to gather the berries. 


this orchard to strawberries? 
get home grown plants. 


next spring? 


Can get good prices. 


Musser, Ohio. 


Cc. A. Green’s reply: 


planting or cultivation. 


plant small fruits on leased lands?” 


time. If you are sure that you will re- 


tain possession of the farm for four 


years it would pay to plant strawberries. 
It would not pay to plant raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, gooseberries un- 
less you would be sure you would have 
possession of the land eight or ten 
years. It would not pay to plant the 
wild strawberries or dewberries, as 
there are many known varieties superior 
to those wild ones you now have on 
your place. Do not plant strawberries 
in the fall. Other small fruits can be 
planted in the fall if they are protected 
by covering each plant with strawy 
stable manure before winter ap- 
proaches. Three rows of strawberries 
could be planted between each row of 
trees in the apple orchard, but I should 
prefer to give them and other small 
fruits a separate field rather than plant 
among fruit trees. 


I publish the 
above letter as it tells how naturally and 
freely some soils produce fruits without 
It is the old 
question so often asked, ‘‘Does it pay to 
My 
answer usually is that it does not pay 
to plant on land that you are likely to 
have in your possession only a short 


action of a stranger, relative of yours I 
read your interesting booklets—both 
artistic and geod. So impressive was 
your great kindness done our singing 
dumb friends, I send you the very pret- 
tiest fact I have ever known of birds 
with their real pictures taken on the 
hand that reared them.—I. B. C., Mo. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The earliest 
recollection I have of being interested in 
birds was in the phoebe birds and ‘the 
swallows that nested about the old 
farm buildings on the homestead where 
I was born. When a child I had there 
pet doves, and it is my opinion that 
descendants of those doves still inhabit 
the old farm where I bred them fifty 
years ago. When a child I had a pet 
yellow bird named Dicky. All the 
strength of my heart was extended in 
affection for this bird, but ‘one sad day 
he escaped. I went through the orchard 
and the woodland calling “Dicky, 
Dicky,” thinking every wild yellow bird 
was my lost pet, but I never saw him 
again. 

The starting point for my establish- 
ing the annual “Bird. Day” celebration 
at Rochester, N. Y., occurred through 
a collection of one hundred cases of 
birds mounted by Robert Bruce, which 
a few of my friends and myself pur- 
chased and presented to the Mechanics 
Institute of Rochester, N. Y. The con- 
dition of this gift was that a bird day 
be celebrated each year by this institu- 
tion. I have had the management of 
this “Bird Day” celebration during the 
past seven years. The last one was 
made more interesting by a large band 
of musicians which cost me about one 
hundred dollars. It gathered together 
an audience of nearly 2500 people. 


Orchard Treatment. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Be- 
cause of great rush of work and lack 
of help I have been unable thus far to 
trim my large apple and pear trees. Is 
is too late to trim them now? Last 
year I trimmed in June with excellent 
results and intended to do so this year. 
The trees of which I write had no care 
until last year for perhaps eight or ten 
years, and are forty years old. They 
responded well to cultivation, scraping, 
spraying and fertilizing last year, and 
received vigorous trimming, but need 
much trimming this year also. About 
the first of -June they became terribly 
infested with green lice on the lower 
limbs and the leaves turned yellow and 
fell off or were covered with brown 
spots and developed only as shrivelled 


Hale on Fruit. 


As to overproduction, we have heard 
the cry of fruit growing being over- 
done for the last twenty-five years, and 
good fruit is still in good demand and 
commands good prices. Good apples 
are now quoted in our city markets at 
$5 and $6 per barrel. This does not 
look like over production. Fruits please 
the eye and satisfy the taste. They will 
be wanted and the demand is steadily 
increasing. 

Mr. Hale does not object to fillers in 
a permanent orchard. If you have 
business sense you will take out the 
fillers when the time comes. He tells 
of having planted peaches as fillers in 
setting an apple orchard. The peaches 
paid him for clearing the land and for 
setting the apple trees, and a profit be- 
sides. Peach growing may have been 
overdone in spots but the crop has 
brought him the money. Early culti- 
vation is essential. He starts in April 
and continues during May and June. 
After the last cultivation, about July 
1st, he sows crimson clover and cow- 
horn turnips, of vetch, as a cover crop. 
He uses chemical fertilizers and does 
his own mixing according to what his 
trees seem to need. As to varieties, ask 
your successful neighbor, Elberta is his 
leading sort. Last fall he applied pot- 
ash but usually does so in spring. Ni- 
trate of soda, if applied at all, is put 
on in the growing season.—T. Greiner, 
in New York “Tribune Farmer.” 

New Homes.—In the twelve years end- 
ing with March 31st last 265,000 home- 
steads were taken up in the three 
prairie provinces. Of this total 73,000 
were taken by Americans and 48,000 by 
people from continental Europe. The 
number of entries made by people from 
British Isles was 45,000. j 

Homesteaders coming from foreign 
European countries thus exceeded those 
from Great Britain. The total number 
of foreign homsteaders — including 
American and Européan—was 121,000, 
very nearly one-half of the whole. 








Always plant small fruits on deep, 
rich alluvial soil, one which carries 
plenty of humus. 





AVE YOUR BACK 


Save time, horses, work 


and money by using ap 


Electric Handy Wagon (gi, 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on “Wheel Sense” free. / 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx 91, Quincy, 11, 





















“GREAT GUNS.” 


A New Member of the Stevens Line 
Which is Sure of Wide Popularity. 
Probably all our readers are familiar 





with the high reputation .of the J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Company and the 
line of guns and rifles which has made 
the name of “Stevens” famous. It is 
possible, however, that comparatively 
few realize the great strides toward per- 
fection which are constantly being 
made. 

Mr. John Browning, an 
international prominence, has designed 
what is now on the market as the 
Stevens Hammerless Repeating Shotgun, 
No. 520. It is so modern in its lines and 
so superior in its special features that 
a grass ee ppsaundig is assured for it. 

his new gun is equally well adapted 
to trap or field work, and is still further 
a because of its very moderate 
cost. 

The barrel is of Stevens compressed 
forged steel, and is as strong as it is 
possible to make a shotgun barrel. It is 
12 gauge and chambered to take a 2%- 
inch shell. The finish is in black oxide, 
which gives a beautiful and lasting ap- 
pearance. 

One of the most valuable features of 
this gun is that none of the interior 
parts protrude or interfere with the 
free and safe handling of it, while sim- 
plicity makes it possible to take it down 
or put it together more quickly than 
any repeating gun on the market. 

The slide handle, locking block, firing 
pin and safety device have each been the 
object of special study, with the result 
that for general use the Stevens Repeat- 
ing Shotgun No. 520 stands as the latest 
and the best contribution to the needs 
of the gunner. 

Several thousand of these unique 
pieces are already in use and are re- 
ceiving the highest praise for certainty 
and ease of operation, as well as for the 
extreme of convenience and satisfaction 

enerally. Any of our readers who may 

e “thinking gun” may be helped to a 
wise choice by the particulars regerging 
the new 520 or any of the standar 
pieces made by this well known firm by 
sending 6 cents_in stamps to the J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. This covers postage on 
their free booklets, which contain a lot 
of interesting matter for the sports- 
man. 


inventor of 
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specimens. 

I was glad to see the article in your 
present number of Fruit Grower, rela- 
tive to the above pest, and shall profit 


Small Fruits Best. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: My 


In the following combinations Green’s Fruit Grower is clubbed with various hor- 
ticultural, agricultural and literary magazines together with the price of each and a 
special clubbing offer for the combination. Send us the special clubbing offer and 
we will have the various periodicals sent to your ac dress. 


father has been taking your paper for 
three or four years. I like the paper 
fine. Reading the paper each month 
as it comes I get interested in fruit 
growing, but I am interested in an edu- 
cation as much as in some other busi- 
ness. Would you advise me to follow 
fruit growing as a business in this coun- 
try where peach, apples, pear, plums, 
quince, are killed by late frosts, but 
such fruit as grapes, strawberries, 
gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries 
are loaded down almost every season 
with fruit? This year being an ex- 
ception with the large fruit, which has 
a fairly good yield, being the first for 
five or six years. Would it be better to 
plant berries or large fruit? I have a 
copy of “How I Made the Farm Pay 
by Growing Fruit.””’ What books would 
you suggest as a library on fruit grow- 
ing? I am eighteen years old and live 
in Cape Girardeau county, Mo., and 
about eight miles from the Mississippi 
river. I am close to a railroad station. 
How large a patch of berries (includ- 
ing all kinds) and grapes would you 
advise me to start with, having no capi- 
tal?—Willie Trickey. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: While the larg- 
er fruits do not succeed with you I 
should confine myself to the small fruits 
which thrive so well in your locality. 
For a library on fruit growing I would 
suggest Dr. L. H. Bailey’s horticultural 
cyclopedia and his books on fruit grow- 
ing and nursery work, also John J. 
Thomas’ book and Downing’s fruit and 
fruit trees of America. There are many 
other good books on fruit growing, but 
many of them are somewhat out of date, 
having been published many years ago. 

Green’s six books under one paper 
cover, price 25 cents; Green’s American 
Fruit Culture, 25 cents; Green’s “How 
We Made the Old Farm Pay,” price 25 
cents, will all be mailed you from this 
office for 50 cents. 


Bird Day Memories. 
Charles A. Green: To the humanitar- 
ian who constituted ‘“‘Bird Day,’ I raise 
glad eyes with valuing inspiration to a 
future pen song to him, though from 
only me, one of the dear Creator’s 
stricken human sparrows. I would like 
your photograph and the first thoughts 
leading to this beautiful resolve, and 
any bird experiences of your boyhood, 
ete. 
Through kind thoughts winging into 


thereby. I am wondering why the low- 
er limbs only were infested with the 
lice. 


May I ask you two other questions? 
First, whether it is possible to raise 
apple trees without barn manure, and 
whether if barn manure is necessary 
it is best and cheapest to keep one’s 
own cows (when one can sell the milk) 
or buy barn manure three miles dis- 
tant for $4 per cord? 

Can I now trim my spruce hedges? 
Yours truly, E. A. Bowen, Mass. 

C. A. Green’s reply: A few branches 
may be cut from a pear or apple tree 
at any season of the year, even though 
they are in full leaf. I would not ad- 
vise cutting out many branches of any 
fruit tree when it is in leaf. The best 
time to trim trees of all kinds is dur- 
ing winter or in spring before the trees 
leaf out. Even then it is not best to 
cut out very many branches during one 
season. as this causes many sucker 
shoots to start out and is a shock to the 
tree. A little trimming every year is 
the proper method. 

Yes, it is possible to grow apple 
trees without the use of barnyard 
manure. Commercial fertilizers can be 
used in place of barnyard manure. On 
good fertile soil apple orchards are 
productive without any kind of fertilizer 
on the land on which they grow. There 
is no better fertilizer than barnyard 
manure when it can be purehased at 
reasonable price. 





American Grain Prospects.—If the 
predictions of the New York “Post” are 
fulfilled the United States will this year 
have a bumper crop in coarse grain, 
and a full crop even in wheat. Corn is 
estimated to yield 3,117,000,000 bushels, 
or nearly 450,000,000 bushels more 
than last year. The oat crop is placed 
at over 1,000,000,000 bushels, 200,- 
000,000 more than a year ago. In wheat 
a large yield in spring is counted on to 
offset the shortage in winter. The ag- 
gregate for all grains is placed at over 
5,000,000,000 bushels, or 722,000,000 
more than last year’s yield. 


0 





“Stranger or countryman to me 
Welcome alike shall ever be. 

To ask of any guest his name, 
Or whose he is, or whence he came, 
I hold can never be his part 
Who owns a hospitable heart.” 
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Latest Designs in Self -Transferable 
Embroidery Patterns 


Transferring the design to the material is very sim- 
ple. Directions :—Place the pattern face downward 
on the material and press with a hot iron, being careful 
that the materialis laid on ~ smooth surface and free 
from wrinkles. These designs can be worked in silk 


floss, French embroidery cotton or mercerized lustre 


All Patterns 10 Cents Each 


thread. 





No. 801—Design of Cosmos and their foliage, to be 
transferred to shirt-waist of linen, lawn, batiste, nain- 
sook, silk or messaline, and worked in eyelet embroidery 
with white or colored mercerized cotton or heavy em- 
broidery silk. 





No. 800-—Centrepiece design, to be transferred to 
linen, scrim, Persian or Victoria lawn or Indian head 
cotton, silk or satin. The material must be 18x18 inches 
and the design worked in mercerized cotton or filo silk, 
according to material, in eyelet stitch. 





No. 804—Design for eyelet embroidery, to be trans- 
ferred to tray cloth, 18x22 inches, to be developed in 
heavy linen, Indian-head cotton, batiste, Persian lawn, 
scrim or any material on that order andworked with 
mererized cotton. 


Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hidden Wealth of India.—‘‘Persons 
of the highest authority” estimate the 
hidden hoards of India at £300,000,000 
sterling and this apparently relates to 
hoards of gold alone. Other estimates 
have put the total of the hoarded wealth 
of India at a considerably higher figure. 
Great mystery surrounds the whole sub- 
ject and the known facts concerning it 
are often curious and perplexing, says 
the London ‘Times.’ Lord Rothschild 
told the Indian currency committee 
that none of the smooth gold bars sent 
from London to India ever come back. 
Some bars did come from India, but 
they were invariably the roug bars 
which were sent to India from China, 
and that strengthened his belief that 
gold is hoarded in India. 





Conservation of Health.—‘“‘The aver- 
age length of human life in different 
countries varies from less than twenty- 
five to more than fifty years. This span 
of life is increasing wherever sanitary 
sciences and preventive medicine are 
applied. It may be greatly extended. 
There are constantly about 3,000,000 
persons seriously ill in the United 
States, of whom 500,000 are con- 
sumptives. More than half this illness 
is preventable. 

“If we count the value of each life 
lost at only $1700, and reckon the aver- 
age .earning lost by illness at $700 a 
year for grown men, we find that the 
economic gain from mitigation of pre- 
ventable disease in the United States 
would exceed  $1,500,000,000 a year. 
This gain, or the lengthening and 
strengthening of life which it measures, 
can be had through medical investiga- 
tion and practice, school and factory 
hygiene, restriction of labor by women 


and children, the education of the 
people in both public and _ private 
hygiene, and through improving the 


efficiency of our health service, munici- 
pal, state, and national.” 


To Kill Flies—According to the 
“Lancet,” the leading medical paper of 
London, Eng., nothing excels formalde- 
hyde in this connection. It says: 

“The best exterminating agent is a 
weak solution of formaldehyde in water 
(say two teaspoonfuls to the pint), and 
this experience has been confirmed by 
others. It would appear that flies are 
attracted by a weak solution of form- 
aldehyde, which they drink. Some die 
in the water, others get as far only as 
the immediate vicinity of the plate of 
water, but all ultimately succumb, and 
where they occur in large numbers, 
hundreds may be swept from the floor. 
It is consoling to know that by this 
method the flies have died under a dose 
of a fluid which is fatal to disease or- 
ganisms, a fluid also which is inoffensive 
and for practical purposes nonpoison- 
ous. The method at once provides a 
means of diminishing the scourge and 
of securing to some extent what is 
most desirable, the disinfection of the 
slain.” 


Methods of Conserving Life.—There 
are two methods of conserving vital 
resources, namely, heredity and hy- 
giene, says the “American Health 
Magazine.” 

Personal hygiene is not only im- 
portant in itself, but tends to confirm 
the public opinion, from which alone 
sound public and semi-public hygiene 
can spring. It comprises hygiene of 
environment (air, soil, dwellings, cloth- 
ing), hygiene of nutrition and hygiene 
of activity. The prime factor in man’s 
environment is atmosphere. Originally 
an outdoor animal, he has come into an 
indoor environment. To avoid tubercu- 
losis and the other consequences, he 
must at least abolish dark rooms. The 
air affects health not only through the 
lungs, but through the skin, and cloth- 
ing should in consequence be light and 
porous. The scientific study of nutrition 
has only just begun. Civilization has 
obscured food instincts by inducing 
food bolting. The overcoming of this 
habit &nd the restoration of normal 
instincts will give the individual a bet- 
ter guide in the choice of the kinds and 
amounts of his food than he can at 
present secure from scientific sources. 
Certain drug habits, the chief among 
which are the use of alcohol and tobac- 
co, have become traditional. Although 
their evils have doubtless been exag- 
gerated by some, they are not yet ap- 
preciated by the majority. As Metch- 
nikoff says, alcohol lowers the resist- 
ance of the white corpuscles, the 
natural defenders of the body, and pre- 
disposes to tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases. Either extreme over exertion or 
lack of exertion is characteristic of 
Americans. A normal balance between 
exercise, physical and mental, and rest 
should be the ideal. In respect to sex 
hygiene, less reticence should be prac- 
ticed and more information put at the 
disposal of young men and women. 


_The Span of Life. 

A German mathematician has’ em- 
ployed a little figuring to demonstrate 
what the Biblical span of life of three 
score and ten really means, and his re- 
sults are very interesting. 

Seventy years of life means 840 
months, or 25,550 days, equal to 613,200 
hours, or 36,792,000 minutes, or 2,207,- 
520,000 seconds. It shows that a man 
reaching that age has gone to bed 25,- 
350 times, and, excepting childhood, he 








Before deciding on any roofing, for any 
purpose, send for our free book which will 
give you the inside facts about all roofings— 
shingle, tin, tar, iron—and prepared, or 
“ready”? roofings. 

This k is fair, frank, comprehensive. 
It tells all about the cost of each kind of roof- 
ing. It tells the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of each, as we have learned them 
in twenty years of actual test. It is a ver- 
itable gold mine of roofing information. 

The reason we send it free is because it 
tells, too, about Ruberoid roofing. 


The First “Ready Roofing”’ 


Since Ruberoid roofing was invented, 
nearly twenty years 
ago, there have sprung 
up more than 300 sub- 
stitutes. Many of 
these substitutes have 
names which sound 
like Ruberoid. Before 
they are laid and ex- 
posed to the weather, 
they look like Ruber- 
oid. Butdon’tletthese 
facts deceive you. 





is stam 


substitutes which many 


NewYork, Chicago, Kansas City, Boston, 
San Francisco, Montreal, 





Inside Facts | 
About All Kinds 








(REGIS 


TERED IN U. 8, PATENT OFFICE) 
Be sure to look for this registered trademark which 
1 every four feet on the under side of all 
genuine Ruberoid. This is your protection against 


Ruberoid. Ruberoid is usually sold by but one 
1 tell you thename of your 


dealer inatown. We wil 
Ruberoid dealer when you send for our free book. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J. 





of Roofing 


A roof of Ruberoid is flexible enough to 
stand the contraction of the cold and the 
expansion of the sun’s hot rays. 

It is so nearly fireproof that you can throw 
burning coals on a Ruberoid roof without 
danger of the roof taking fire. 

It is rain proof, snow proof, weather 
proof. It resists acids, gases and fumes. 

These wonderful properties of Ruberoid 
are due to the Ruberoid gum which we use 
—our exclusive product. 

Ruberoid roofing also comes in attractive 
colors—Red, Green, Brown, suitable for the 
finest homes. These color roofings are 
made under our exclusively owned United 
States and foreign patents. The colors 
of Ruberoid do not 
wear off or fade, for 
they are a part of the 
roofing. 

If you are going to 
roof, though, learn 
about all roofs. To 
get this book, address 
Department 76], The 
Standard Paint Com- 
pany, 100 William 
Street, New York. 





dealers brazenly sell as 


Philadelphia, Atlanta, Memphis, Denver, 


London, Paris, Hamburg 














has breakfasted 25,000 times, as well as 
dined and supped. Supposing that he 
has taken three cups of coffee or of tea 
a day, once at each meal, he has con- 
sumed 75,000 cups of either beverage. 
If he smoked three cigars a day he 
would have consumed the enormous 
quantity of 54,750 cigars, which, at five 
cents apiece, would mean that $2,737.50 
went up in smoke. At the rate of a 
pound of meat a day he has eaten 
25,000 pounds, or as much as twelve 
oxen. If he walked a mile a day, omit- 
ting, of course, his childhood, he has 
covered 25,000 miles. 

He has taken 735,840,000 breaths, be- 
ing 1200 in an hour, 28,000 in a day and 
10,152,000 in a year. The number of 
heart beats is still greater. Let us sup- 
pose that there were seventy-five heart 
beats a minute. This would be 4500 in 
an hour, 108,000 a day, 39,420,000 a 
year, and 2,759,400,000 for seventy 
years of life. 


Results of Lengthening Life. 

Statistics indicate that life has been 
lengthening for three centuries, and at 
an increasing rate. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the in- 
crease was at the rate of about four 
years per century. During the first 
three-quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was at the rate of nine years. 
At present in Massachusetts life is 
lengthening at the rate of about four- 
teen years per century; in Europe about 
seventeen, and in Prussia, the land of 
medical discovery and its application, 
twenty-seven. 

Death and sickness are the joint re- 
sults of an inefficient public health serv- 


ice and a defective personal hygiene. 
Every individual has two barriers 


against sickness and death, the first that 
afforded by the state, in quarantine, 
cleanliness of streets, purity of water 
and the like, and the second, individual 
resistance. 

The latter barrier—a high potential 
resistance—is the most effective pro- 
tection we have in warding off sickness 
and death, even after dangerous ex- 
posure. Resistance is the product of 
individual hygiene. Individual hygiene 
comprises a few simple rules religiously 
adhered to. The essentials of success 
are knowledge, self-control, enthusiasm. 

The essential rules cover plenty of 
fresh air, both for the lungs and skin, 
proper bathing, exercising, resting, 
sleeping, thinking, feeling and willing. 
Almost all changes of habits require a 
period of physiological adjustment, and 
therefore should be made gradually. 
The foregoing lead to the following 
specific rules: 

Keep outdoors as much as possible. 

Breathe through the nose, not 
through the mouth.—Irving Fisher, in 
“American Health Magazine.” 








From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never, 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
andes H 
Is father’s eyesight growing dim, 
His form a little lower? 
Is mother’s hair a little gray, 
Her step a little slower? 
Is life’s:hill growing hard to climb? 
Make not their pathway steeper, 
Smooth out the furrows on their brows.— 
Oh, do not make them deeper! 





A, Vee See See 


The great modern recipe is to work, 








still to work and alwsoys to work. 


Sent on Approval 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


LAUGHLIN 


Fountain Pen 


The most popular and 
widely known writing in- 
strument on the market, 

Style shown on left full 
mounted with Sterling Silver 
Deposit Filigree finish. 

Styleon richt, Mother of 
Pearl mountings, finished 
with handsome gold trim- 
mings, size and style as per 
cut, either style complete, 

Postpaid to any ad- 
drecs, only $2.50; by 
insured mail 8 cents 
extra. 

Either of the above foun- 
tain pens without mountings 
on holder, plain or chased as 
desired 


= 
Only 


By insured mail 8 cts. extra. 

Every pen guaranteed fuil 
14 Kt. Solid Gold, and to be 
satisfactory in every particu- 











To show our confidence in 
the Laughlin Fountain Pen, 
you may try it a week, if you 
do not find it as represented 
a better value than you can 
secure for THREE TIMES 
THIS SPECIAL PRICE in any 
other make, if not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect 
return it and we will refund 
your money, with ten (10) 
cents additional. The extra 
10 cents 1s for your trouble 
in writing us. (Two custo- 
mers in 5,000 have asked for 
return of money.) Inorder- 
ing please state whether fine, 
medium or course point 
desired. 

We also make a full line of 
Society Emblem mountings. 
Advise what emblem is de- 
sired and we will advise you 
price. 

Beware of imitations—in- 
sist upon getting the GEN- 
UINE LAUGHLIN ADVER- 
TISED pen. 

If your dealer will notsup- 
ply you, REFUSE THE sUBsTI- 
ture and order direct from - 


us. 
, Send 8 cts. additional for 


we then g 
safe delivery—address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


672 Griswold St. 
OETROIT, MICH. 


Fine Pocket Knife FREE 


SEND NO MONEY 

Your photo, name 

and address put 

in handle, no ex- 

tra charge. 

make quick, Me protta selling 


SALESMEN our wonderful, high grade 
PHOTO POGKET KNIVES 
Be your ow: rite at once for good money- 


n WwW 
making proposition and exclusive territory. 
CANTON CUTLERY CO., Dept. 28, CANTON, OHIO 


REEN'S 
®» TREES 
“ROW AND 


O TO YOU 


SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on ey FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order for fall planting. 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and trees. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR GLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


This department is established for the benefit of 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower who have any- 
thing to sell. The conditions: No display adver- 
tising will be placed in this department. The first 
three wanes only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number. will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement containing fifteen words or less, 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
six cents each. We cannot afford to do any book- 
keeping at this rate and therefore cash must ac- 
company wig f order. Orders must reach us not 
later than the 15th of the month previous to the 
month in which the advertisement is to appear. 
Five per cent. discount on orders to run three 
months or more. 

Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 
ELK_FOR SALE—New Richmond Elk 
carte New Richmond, Ind. Phillip A. 
ewey. 





FRUIT FARM—Paid $1600 
$2000; $500 cash. 
postpaid. 


last year. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Chapin Farm Agency, Boston. 


BIG MONEY in multiplies. Winter 
onions, choice sets, for sale. Allen 
Sechrist, Port Trevorton, Pa. 


GINSENG—Seeds and roots for sale. 
Circular free. D. E. at ies Chambers- 
burg Pa. Route No. 8. 


FOR SALE—Snap! 108 acre fruit farm; 
Lake Ontario fruit belt; fruit alone will 
pay farm few years. Address Landsittel 
& Beeman, Lyons, N. Y. 


FLORIDA—Large house and 20 acres 
of land. Orange and game section. High, 
healthy; overlooking fine lake. $500 cash. 
Geo. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


MILCH GOATS—Information regarding 
this most profitable milk producing ani- 
mal. Write G. H. Wickersiam, 1240 St. 
Francis avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY, Sell or Ex- 
change property, any kind, anywhere, 
address Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DELAWARE FRUIT, Grain and Truck 
farms; delightful climate; best markets; 
the ideal farming country. Send for free 
catalog. McDaniel & McDonald, Dover, 
Del. 


FOR SALE—$2500. Fifty-acre farm, 
three miles from Milford, Delaware. 
House and as, in good condi- 
tion. Plenty shade and fruit. Near lake. 
Address J. I. Fasy, Station Z, Phila- 
delphia. 


CASH FOR YOUR FARM or Business.— 
If you want to buy or sell any kind of busi- 
ness or property, anywhere at any price, 
address, Frank P. Cleveland, Real Estate 
Expert, 2855 Adams Express building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


TYPEWRITERS—$12 up. Serviceable, 
reliable typewriters, at a bargain. Write 
for catalog. Why use pen when a few 
dollars will enable you to own a type- 
writer and make your correspondence 
look business like? Guarantee kb al 
a ag Co., 391 BE. Water St., Elmira 


aN. 






































WANTED 


MEN WANTED to collect medicinal 
roots, barks, herbs, ete. For particulars, 
enclosing stamp, write to J. C. Zehring 
& Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


WANTED—Census Office Clerks, Rail- 
way mail clerks, city carriers, postoffice 
clerks. Examinations everywhere No- 
vember 17th. $600 to $1600 yearly. No 
“layoffs” because of pase times. Short 
hours. Annual vacation. Salary twice 
monthly. Over 10,000 appointments to 
be made during 1909. Country and city 
residents equally eligible. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. Political influence not 
required. Candidates prepared free. 
Write immediately for schedule of ex- 
aminations and free bulletin. Franklin 
Institute, a K72, item | ite & 


“MISCELLANEOUS 


BROTHER accidentally have discovered 
root that will cure both tobacco habit and 
indigestion. Gladly send particulars. G. 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


FREE HOMESTEADS in California, 
Oregon, and Washington. Mild climate. 
Good markets. Latest government list 
price, 50c. Western Homestead Co., 
Sacramento, Cal. 


TO EXCHANGE—Edison or Victor 
talking machine, rubber stamp making 
outfit, stereotype outfit, good typewriter, 
International Correspon ence course for 
evaporated fruit, market poultry or best 
offer. W. A. Mattocks, Elmira, N. Y. 


CUTAWAY ORCHARD DISC HAR- 
rows. Extension,. reversible; best tool 
ever used in orchard or farm. One and 
two horses. Fruit growers specialties. 
Catalogue. E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, Ill. 


30 ENDLESS THRESHER BELTS— 
Second hand, but heavy and strong. Very 
low price and will ship for inspection. 
Other sizes second hand belts and pul- 
leys. A 40-inch and 45-inch circular saw. 
— Mill Supply Co., Wilmington, 

el. F 



































1000 Canvas Letter Carrier Satchels. 
Good for collecting fruit, gunning bags, 
carrier satchels and a hundred other 
uses. Shoulder vache tol hl and in good 
repair. Prices away Write for 
description, etc. timate Mill Supply Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of 
keeping fruit—everybody knows that. The 
Gravity Brine System (using ice and salt 
for cooling) gives better results than a 
refrigerating machine; lower first cost; ab- 
solute safety against breakdown. State 
capacity desired. Madison ag Co., 
120 Court street, Watertown, N. Y. 


GINSENG 


Cultivated or plentfpe. and f aeons Seal seed and roots 











Can Conquer Black Rot. 

Black rot, a disease inimical to grape 
culture in the eastern half of the United 
States, and which of recent years al- 
most has discouraged commercial grape 
growers, can be successfully combatted, 
according to a Department of Agricul- 
ture report on a series of experiments 
in fighting the disease. 

The failure of the grape culturists 
satisfactorily to control black rot 
caused the Bureau of Plant Industry to 
begin experiments three years ago in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
and Michigan. Humidity was found to 
be favorable to the disease. Several 
fungicides used for spraying were tried, 
but none was found to be so satisfac- 
tory as bordeaux mixture, composed of 
four pounds of bluestone, three pounds 
of lime and fifty gallons of water. Five 
sprayings generally produce as good 
results as a greater number. 

Unsprayed grapes in 1907 were a 
total loss, while spraying reduced the 
loss to 28 per cent. The next season, 
when the rot was almost as bad an 
unsprayed vineyards, on the _ vines 
sprayed a second season the loss was 
less than 1 per cent. The good effect 
appears to be cumulative. The demon- 
strations have produced a good effect, 
especially in Michigan. 





The Girl and the Burglar. 


This is a condensation of the story 
that may be seen on almost any tele- 
graph page: 

Enter a burglar; low-browed, bull- 
necked, broad-shouldered; clearly a 
desperate fellow. 

Already on the scene, sleeping sweet- 
ly and inaudibly, a girl, lissome, intel- 
lectual, but trained to the minute by 
bean-bag practice. 

Burglar begins to garner bric-a-brac. 

Girl awakens, sits up and takes notice. 


Girl says: “What do you mean, sir?” 
Burglar says: “G’wan, or I'll put 
your lamps out. See?” 


Girl springs lightly upon burglar, 
grabs him by the collar, slams him 
against the piano, chokes him, and pins 
him to the wall with one hand, cuffing 
his ears with the other. Burglar faints. 
Girl summons the butler and has the 
limp burglar dragged out, yawns in a 
bored fashion, and resumes her nap.— 
Philadelphia “Public Ledger. + 





A Slave 4 Nothing. 


“As if there were any secret unless 
temperance in all things is a secret. I 
never strain my voice, I avoid all 
pastries and rich dishes, and I am a 
slave to nothing. I endeavor to culti- 
vate content. As for my supposed idle- 
ness, I rarely know an idle moment. 


I love to manage my own house, to call 
upon my neighbors, to entertain my 
friends.”’ One of the fine points in the 


above programme is being “a slave to 
nothing.’”’” Many of the cases of nerv- 
ous breakdown no-v so common are due 


G i SED ra) 
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Newest Designs 


Latest Models Lowest Prices 
All Shown in Our New Book of Stoves 


Are you going to buy a steel range this fall? Do you need 
; > a cook stove, a hard coal base burner, an air-tight heater, an 
——— ed _ > oak stove, a laundry stove? Do you want an oil or a gasoline 
Hy stove, an oil heater, a gas range? Are you building or about 
to build a new home and in need of a heating plant—a steam 
or hot water boiler or a high grade furnace? Don’t spenda 
cent for any kind of stove, don’t let a contract for a heating 
plant of any description until you have written a postal card 
for our Free Book of Stoves, Ranges and Heating Plants. 
Largest assortment, finest qualities, lowest prices for good 
qualities. We are the largest retailers of good stoves, ranges 
and heating plants in the world and thousands of our custom- 
ers have learned that 


We Save You from One-Third to One-Half 
We sell a good air-tight heater for 84c, guaranteed Oak stoves as 
low as $3.52, base burners from $20.95 up, cook stoves as low as 
$5- 30, steel ranges that are marvels of convenience at from $12.07 
up, hot water and steam boilers, radiators and fittings at big 
reductions over retail prices, The newest designs by the most 
skillful stove modelers, manufactured in the center of the iron and 
steel industry, built for us in large quantities and sold at a very 
small advance over manufacturing cost, are fully illustrated in our 
new and enlarged Book of Stoves, now ready for mailing. 
will want this free book before you buy any kind of a stove, 
because it tells you of the best built, and most economical fuel 
consuming stoves and ranges in the world, sold on honor at very 
low prices—lower than the prices of any other dealer. Write for this 
free book now before you forget it. Justa postal saying: Please send 
your free book of stoves and we will send it postpaid by return mail, 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Write us at the address nearest you 


CHICAGO. ILL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 


You 





the growers independent in the past few years. 


THE CHERRY CROP ALONE 


FRUIT BELT, 
WE HAVE THE PEACHES, TOO 


than good—it is splendi 


GENERAL FARMING PAYS 


in Michigan. It is not all fruit; 


rley, red clover, and 


in Michigan. 
per acre NOW. Next year you will pay more, 
HOME-SEEKER EXCURSIONS 


sent on request to either 


W. C. TOUSEY, C.P.A., 
428 Madison Street, 
Torgpo, O. 


If you are, it will pay you to investigate Michigan. 


ear’s cro f on Michigan second in the list of all the states. 


via the Pere Marquette this fall, and see these things for yourself. 


H. E. MOELLER, G.P.A. 


Are You a Fruit Grower? 


The fruit orchards of this state have made 


Brought more than a MILLION DOLLARS to the growers this season, and there wasa demand 
for ten times more than was produced. Cherries yield fabulous crops in "the great MICHIGAN 


The peach orchards of Michigan will bring more millions into the state, for the 1909 crop is more 


the potato crop this season will be the best in years, and last 


Hay, oats, corn, rye, wheat, 


WHITE BEANS BEAT THE WORLD 


You can get wild land that will grow any of these crops at from $5 to $15 and $20 


It’s worth more. Take advantage of the 


Illustrated booklet 


W. E. WOLFENDEN, G. W. P.A., 
206 South Clark Street, 
Cuicaco, ILt. 


Detroit, Michigan 











directly to the voluntary slavery of the 
victims to some pursuit or passion. 
They are driven and scourged by such 
taskmasters as business, society, fash- 
ion and pleasure. If Patti has learned 
to be “a slave to nothing,’ she has 
caught on to one of the secrets of per- 
petual youth. 

Grapes.—Fredonia, N. Y.—Continued 
dry weather marks the beginning of the 
fruit growing season in the grape belt. 
There has hardly be rain enough to 
wet the surface sincé the end of the 
blossoming period, and the results are 
plainly to be seen in sloughing off of 
blossoms and smaller fruit clusters than 
were expected. The vines blossomed 
very heavily, and some dry weather 
damage can be made up later by a good 
growing season should rainfall come as 
usual, 

While grape crop prospects are wa- 
vering, prospects for a big home market 
are increasing daily. Better times in 
the coal and iron districts, as well as in 
New York city. and Boston, have caused 
better markets for the sour wine stock. 
Every gallon sold now means increased 
demand for grapes at the local wineries. 











The farmer who thinks all a town 
man has to do’'is to sit behind the 
counter or at the desk and rake in 
money, and the town dweller who 
thinks all a farmer has to do is to 
sit out under a shade tree and watch 
things grow, are both laboring under 
a very dangerous delusion. It may lead 
them to make ventures which will end 
in bitter disappointment and disastrous 
failure. The man who wins must work, 
whether in city or country. 





Weary Willy.—‘“I say, ‘Sleepy,’ have 
you awoke to the fact that Congress 
has adjourned; that the new tariff law 
has been passed; that the country is 
saved? As a result of ‘revision down- 
ward’ by the Republican party we now 
have hides, fence posts, kindling wood 
and works of art on the free list. Do 
you hear my voice, ‘Sleepy,’ works of 
art, hides and kindling wood on the free 





now yeady for or plant book, ‘*Oulture and Ld pee | 
of Ginseng oh ”? with prices of hd pe | 
free. wy ren it. 
D. BRANDT, Box 306, Bremen, Ohio. 


list, be gosh!” 


There are ten women in the world 
who own between them $350,000,000. 
The Chicago “News” says: One is Mrs. 
S. G. Asher, the daughter of Harry 
Barnato. When she married her father 
bestowed $1,000,000 on her and at his 
death left her another clear $1,000,000. 
Then there is Mrs. Hetty Green, the 
American woman financier, who is be- 
lieved to own no less than $16,000,000. 
Mrs. Russell Sage, widow of the well 
known millionaire, received a fortune of 
$17,000,000 at his death. The March- 
ioness of Graham has an income of 
over $500,000 per annum. The Duchess 
of Roxburghe was left $5,000,000 by her 
father, Ogden Goelet. Baroness Eck- 
hardstein was left an income of over 
$300,000 per annum by her father, the 
late Sir John Blundell Maple. The 
Countess Szechenyi, formerly Miss 
Gladys Vanderbilt, inherited $12,000,000. 
Frau van Bohlen, the daughter of 
Krupp, the German gunmaker, has 
property valued at $80,000,000. Mrs. 
Anne Weightman Walker possesses a 
fortune rated in the millions. Mme. 
Creel, a Mexican lady, has an annual 
income of $1,000,000. 





A Word of Caution.—The farm resi- 
dence of William Rice, at Lewis sta- 
tion, N. Y., burned to the ground with 
all its contents recently. The fire was 
caused by the explosion of a mixture 
that Mr. Rice was preparing on the 


kitchen stove for the purpose of spray-| 
The explosion was severe, ! 


ing trees. 
and immediately the whole interior of 
the kitchen was a mass of flames. 
Neighbors and the members of the 
family were summoned at once, but 
their efforts were unavailing; nothing 
could be done to stop the fire. 

Mr. Rice bought the farm upon which 
the house stood this spring. The loss 
of the house and furnishings is about 
five thousand dollars. 





Let me have men about me that are fat; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 0 
nights: 

Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much. Such men are 


| 





dangerous. 
a —Julius Caesar, Act 1. 


RAILROAD 
LANDS very cueap 


o- FREE TRANSPORTATION-<: 


‘o quickly build up population along the Washington 
and C Choctaw Railroad in new reservation just thrown 
open, I will sella little of our 100,000 acres of $25 and 
$50 lands for $17.50 per acre, 

Magnificent opportunity for settlers, investors and 
speculators. sy terms, as low as $1.00 per month. 
Any size tract from ten acres up. Gulf Coast Lands, the 
most productive in the world—ten acres will yield an in- 
come of $5,000 a year. Sweet, pure water, cool, pleasant 
summers and mild, balmy winters; beautifu lands, 
adapted to farming, truck and fruit growing, or live stock, 
poultry, bees and dairying, no swamp, no stones, irriga- 
tion not needed; only part of the United States abso- 
lutely free from local diseases. Sixty miles from the 
coast; 21 hours from St. Louis; 29 hours from Chicago, 
with best shipping facilities, on’t buy lands anywhere 
until you investigate this. Send me your name, a postal 
card will do, and I will send you complete details, also 
a railroad pass free whether you buy or not. 

Mt. G - WINEGAR, General Manager, 
6147 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


1i@-Special terms to live land 
agents capable of buying two 
sections or more for spot cash. 








§ AW STOVE WOOD, Fast, 
ww Easy, Foot Power. 
BOOKLET FREE. 

N. McASLAN, Yorkshire, Iowa. 

Save MONEY ON ROOFING 
buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
hay ong rooting, either rubber or flint coat sur- 
fg wih Tenge eedog pokey class 


Big Better than goods that sell at much ee geen prices. 
Don’t spend a dollar on roofing until you have seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send no money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write today for free samples tor 
test and « and our uap d selling plan. 


UNITED ren CO. Dept. A18 , Cleveland, 0. 
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stuff that makes 


roofing that lasts. 


surface. 


New York 





Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


—the time-tested weather-resister used on streets 
and roofs for ‘over a quarter of a century—is the 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Genasco is the stuff that makes your roof 
proof against leaks and repairs. 
mystery about what it is made of. You know 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—and you know it makes 


Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. Mineral and smooth 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. i i 
sphere trade-mark, and the thirty-two-million-dollar guarantee 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There is no 


Insist on the roofing with the hemi- 


San Francisco Chicago 











Write J. D. S. Hanson, Hart, Mich., for best 
list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. | 


EARR bo} 3 Jee eG NS 
socure tort. A.W. SCOTT, COHOES,N.Y. 
full mame in gold on each. roo for 60 cents. 


15 W. S. SIMPSON, 67 West B'way, W. ¥. 106. 








Beautiful Colored Art Post Cards with your 








and Seeds forsale. Write for 
prices. P. F. LEWIS, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 











& ATENT Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
est references, Best results, 
$1 A MONTH at START to show samples and put ou 
0) Mdse and Grocery Catalogs. Mail Order House’ 
STRAWBERRY PLANT of the BEST VARIETIES. 
Descriptive catalogue free. 
B 
AGENTS PORTRAITS 85c, FRAMES 15ce, 
sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 25c, 


ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
Amer. Home & Supply Co., Desk 9-B, Chicago, Ill. 
asil Perry, Box 10, Cool Spring, Del. 
views lc. 30 days credit, Gompies & Catalog Free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co.. 290—74 W. Adams St., Chicago. 








PICTURE AGENTS, 


Send stamp for terms. You are sure to be interested. 


MILDRED DOUBLEDAY CO., Athol, Mass. | 


POTATO GRATES AND EXTENSION LADDERS 





for circulars and prices before buying elsew 


THE IRONS MFG. CO., Linesville, Pa. 


KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED. toc. per roll, any size- 


" M4 Prompt attention given mail orders. Prints 
24 x 3% to 344 x 44%, 3c.3 4x5 t0o34% x54, 4c, 
J. M. Manning, 1062 Third Ave., N. Y. City. | 
WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID $8.75 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Stee] Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.20. I 
mfg. wheels } to4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tep 
Bagries $33; $5. Leara bow to buy direct, Catalogue Pree. Repair 
Wheels, $5.60. Wagon Umbrella rres.W M BOOB, Clecissati, 0. 
CANCER day for Free Book. Pay 
DRS. JONES & RINEHART When 
Suite 8 1908 W. Washington St., Indianapolis ind. Curved 
DR. McGAHEY’S HEAVE E ror 














TREATED with medicines, 
without the Knife. Send to- 
cUR 
BROKEN-WINDED Horses, The only medicine in 
* the world that will stop heaves in 3 
ne- = 
to directions. $2.00 per bottle. 
r- MeGahey ecicine 
rio. 


¢o., Kewmptville, Onta 
Sold by J. K. POST, Wholesale Druggist, Rochester, N. Y. 


, Steel Horse Collars | 


Are Humane 
No hames to buy or bother with; 
kyadjustable in size ; wear forever. 
. Endorsed by Veterinaries. Over 
= 30,000 in use. Cheapest and best. 
Ask your dealer and take no other. 
Write for our Free Catalog. Sales- 
men wanted; exclusive territory. 


Johnston-Slocum Co., 210 State St., Caro, Mich. 


WHY SUFFER 


The dangers of Varicocele? 
I found the cure 16 years ago. 
painle Vari- 


accordin; 








vitality. My book explains 
the symptoms and cure. Sent 
free. My specialty is varico- 
cele, stricture, kidney, urinary, 
neryous and chronic diseases, 
both sexes. Pleasant accom- 
modations for surgical cases 

or those requiring electrical, vibratory or personal 

treatment. Consultation free. 

@. ALLAN ROWE, M. D., 60 NIAGARA ST. N., BUFFALO,N, Y. 


Cattle Manure 
z In Bags Shredded or | 








Pulverized | 


Best and safest manure for florists | 
and gr use, absolutely pure, 
no waste, nodanger. Write for cir- | 
culars and prices. 

The Pulverized Manure Co., 
27 Union Stock Yards, Chicago | 


FIXYOURROOF 


—We will 
5c Per Square. old leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, 
iron, steei, paper, ats, <A or shingle roof in perfect 
ndition, and keep it in perfect condition for 6c per 


equare per year. 
S The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 
worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 
= teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. 











The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 70 Elyria, Ohie 


Fun for the Family. 


Night and Day Mixup. 

Officious Offspring—Pop, may I ask 
just one more question? 

Patient Pop—yYes, my son. 
more. 

Officious Offspring—wWell, then, pop, 
how is it that the night falls, but it’s 
the day that breaks? 


Just one 


If you plant the garden seeds 
That the statesman sent, 
Be prepared to cope with 
Like a sporty gent. 
—Indianapolis ‘‘News.”’ 


weeds 


Willie, accompanied by his father, 
was visiting a circus and menagerie. 
“Oh, papa,” the boy exclaimed, as they 
passed before an elephant, “look at the 
big cow with her horns in her mouth 
eating hay with her tail.” 


I wouldn’t want to be a city cow 

And have to nibble paving stones, I trow, 

And never wade or drink in brooklets 
fair, 

3ut use the hydrants in the city square. 

Were I obliged to yield to such a mess 

I’d give condensed milk in the can, I 
guess. —Boston ‘Herald.”’ 


Teacher (to boy who was invariably 
late to school)—“‘Why, Johnnie, are you 
on time at last?” 

Johnnie—“‘Yes, teacher, at last I am 
before; I’ve always been behind before.” 


Drest for the Season.—Bones (telling 
a story)—‘‘Well, the evening wore on—”’ 

Jones—“It did, eh? What did it 
wear?” 

Bones—“Well, if you must know, I 
kelieve it was the close of a summer 
day.” —*“‘Life.”’ 


A Catastrophe.—Teacher — “Bessie, 
name one bird that is now extinct.” 

Little Bessie—‘Dick.” 

Teacher—“Dick? What sort of a bird 
is that?” 

Little Bessie—‘Our canary. The cat 
cxtincted him!’’—‘“‘The Presbyterian.” 


Happiness. 


He—You remember the 
night, twenty-five years ago, 
proposed? 

She—Yes, indeed. 

He—wWe sat there for more than an 
hour, and you never opened your lips. 

She—Yes, dear. 

He—That was the happiest hour of 
my life. 


moonlit 
when I 


The Bicycle.—‘I mistrust ’twill be a 
long while befoor I can ride it,” he 
said. 

“Why, have you ever tried?” asked 
Mr. Morse. 

“T have,” said Dennis, gloomily. “A 
friend lint-me the loan ’o his whiles 
he was having the moomps. ’Twas t’ree 
weeks I had it, an’ what wid practicing 
night an’ morning, I niver got so I could 
balance mesilf standing still, let alone 
riding on it.” 


“All comes to him 
Who will but wait;’’ 
This old-time truth 
Is out of date. 
To prosper now, 
And get your share, 
You’ve got to dig, 
And dig for fair. 
—Boston “Herald.” 





The National Irrigation Congress met recently in Spokane, Wash. Morris, in ‘Spokesman Review,” 


published at Spokane, gives his impression on how the several states stand on the irrigation question. 


Ac- 


cording to the above illustration Texas will soon become interested in irrigation while New York still holds 


oof, 





A May Ditty. 

Well, since you moved, how’s every- 

thing? Is life at last complete, 
And do the newer neighbors bring 

In anything to eat? 

—Chicago “News.” 

“Is your husband all that you called 
him when you were courting?” 

“No, but he’s all I call him now, 
and then some.” 


Customer—I want Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address. 

New Clerk—There’s the directory over 
in the corner, sir—look it up for your- 
self.—Cleveland ‘‘Leader.” 


Two London cabbies were glaring at 
each other. 

“Aw, wot’s the 
demanded one. 

“Nothink’s the matter with me, you 
bloomin’ idiot!” 

“You gave me 
sisted the first. 

“Me! Why, you certainly ’ave a 
narsty look, but I didn’t give it to you, 
so ’elp me!” 


matter with you?” 


a narsty look,” per- 


“Little boy,’’ said the lady, the heron 
plume of her hat bobbing indignantly, 
“vou must not throw stones at the 
sparrows. It’s cruel.” 

The boy did not seem overcome. 

“T s’pose de guy wat got de boid 
you’re wearin' used chloroform,’ he re- 
sponded.—Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger.”’ 

If you love her as you tell her, 

Would you take 
And push a spring lawn mower 
For her sake? 

If she overcomes her failings 

And responds to all your wailings, 

Would you paint the garden palings 

For her sake? 
—Atlanta “Constitution.” 


Dispatch iz alwus the mark ov grate 
abilitys, while hurry iz the evidence ov 
a phew branes, and they, flying around 
so fast in the hed, they keep their own- 
er alwuz dizzy. 

Hurry iz a good phellow tew phite 
bumble bees, whare, if yu hav ever so 
good a plan, yu kant make it work well. 

Dispatch haz dun all the grate things 
that hav been did in this world, while 
hurry haz been at work at the small 
ones, and haint got thru yet.—Josh 
Billings, 


Customer—Bring two hot-dog 
sandwiches. 

Waiter—Certainly, sir. Do you want 
dachshunds? They’re more expensive; 


but they’re lon..—‘‘Judge.” 


us 


“Father,” said little Rollo, 
an egotist?”’ 

“An egotist, my son, is a burnt match 
that thinks it was the whole fireworks.” 
—Washington “Star.’’ 


“what is 


Hard to Explain. 
Typewriter to the pencils said, 
“Now will you tell me, please, 
Why, when I have no doors nor locks, 
I have so many keys?” 
“We do not know,” the pencils said; 
“It’s queer as quadrupeds! 
But can you tell us why we wear 
Our rubbers on our heads?” 
—‘“St. Nicholas.” 


Hamfatt—‘Aha! I’ve a letter from — 
me friend Boothby, but I like not his. 


diction.” 
Barnstorm—‘“‘What 
Thespian?” 
Hamfatt—“Thus: ‘We are separated 
by hundreds of miles, but there are 
many ties between us.’ ’—Cleveland 
“Leader.” 


says the old 


A breach of promise suit is a poor 
substitute for a wedding coat. 





The Talking Machine in the Farm Home, 
By J. P. Ashbrook. 


Our agricultural papers are full of in 
formation about the possibilities for hay- 
ing water-supply systems, acetylene 
lighting and cooking, steam and hot- 
water heating, talking machines for en- 
tertainment, washing machines run by 
water-motor, gasoline engines, vacuum 
carpet cleaners, traveling libraries, auto- 
mobiles, typewriters, telephones—in fact, 
almost every convenience that heart can 
wish, and at little expense, considering 
the saving of work and worry. 

Every one of these conveniences would 
be welcome in every farm home, but 
all farmers cannot afford them. There 
is one convenience, which I believe ig 
more of a necessity than the others— 
that is the talking machine, and every 
farmer can afford to own one. I'll give 
you my reason for this assertion. 

I don’t think we farmers have enough 
music in our homes. Next to sleep, music 
is the greatest restful and soothing in- 
fluence known. We need music to off- 
set the effect of our hard summer work, 
we need it to entertain us in the long 
winter evenings when we have plenty 
of time for recreation and enjoyment, 
and we need it to entertain our friends 
when they come to visit us. The home’ 
that is without music is without one of 
the greatest uplifting influences. We 
can’t do nearly as much work nor do it 
so well if we have no music to buoy us 
along. And we can’t be nearly so happy, 
either! 

The talking machine (especially the 
Victor, for the Victor is the highest de- 
velopment of the talking machine) sup- 
plies this need for music better than any 
other musical instrument you can own, 
for it is really every other instrument 
in one, and the human voice besides. 
And then it doesn’t require an _ experi- 
enced player to get music out of it. 

You know how much this _last point 
means to us country folks. Most of us 
have been so busy working our ground 
while our wives and daughters have ha 
so much housework to do, that we 
haven’t taken time to learn to play even 
an organ, and although we love music 
we have had to go without it just be- 
cause we couldn’t play. 

I didn’t realize what I had been mis- 
sing until I got my Victor. I could 
hammer out a few tunes on the organ 
with one hand, and they sounded fairly 
good, I thought. But when I heard my 
Victor play and sing—my, what a revela- 
tion! It brought before me famous bands 
playing lively marches and whole 
orchestras playing soft, dreamy waltzes; 
and renowned soloists on every kind 0 
instrument; and Uncle Josh, and jolly 
minstrels; and the good old songs I know 
so well, and even the great operatic 
stars who get hundreds of dollars a night 
for singing in the big opera houses. 
Why, I found that there were over 3000 
such Victor Records for me to choose 
from, and that all my favorite pieces 
were in the list. You can just imagine 
which gete played the most at our house 
now, the Victor or the old organ. 

We’re looking ‘forward with pleasure 
to the long evenings this winter, for our 
Victor is going to give us the greatest 
pleasure and be a jolly companion. We 
are buyin a few new records each 
month, and now have quite a collection. 

I certainly advise every farmer to get 
a Victor, and prove what a blessing it is. 
The Victor surely is a necessity in every 
farm home. 


POTATO MACHINERY 


FARMERS should write us now for free catalo 
on Potato Planters, Cutters, 4-row Sprayers an 
2-horse Elevator Diggers. Address, Champion 
Potato Machinery Co., 131 Chicago Ave., Ham- 
mond, Indiana, 








Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits 


is 
Or For Your se. 
Ten years’experience enables met 
give practical instructions thatwill 
add $5. to $60. per week to your income 
without interfering with regular occupation, n¢ 
matter where located. Book and particulars 
CKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
Dept. 8141, 3243 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill 








A bashful young man escorted an 
equally bashful young lady to her home. 
As they approached the dwelling of the 
damsel she said, entreatingly: 

“Zekil, don’t tell anybody you saw 
me home.” 

“Sary,” said he, emphatically, “don’t 
you mind; I am as much ashamed of it 
as you are!” 


He had never been to sea before. 

“Can you keep anything on your 
stomach?” the ship doctor said. 

“No, sir,” he returned feebly, ‘“noth- 
ing but my hand.”’—‘Success Maga- 
zine.” 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 























I Remember, | Remember. 


I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away? 


I remember, I remember, 
The roses, red and white, 
The violets and the lily cups— 
Those flowers made of light? 
The lilacs where the robins built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday— 
The tree is living yet? 
© 





Drying Fruit. 

The summer season in California be- 
ing rainless, it is especially favorable 
to the drying of fruit, the great bulk 
ot which is done in open air, says the 
New York “Tribune.” 

Some of these drying yards cover as 
much as twenty acres each, and at 
times the entire area is covered with 
wooden trays filled with fruit. 

The California fruit drying tray is 
about eight feet long, four feet wide 
and has a rim around it about two 
inches high. It is made of light, thin 
material, and cracks are left through 
which the air may circulate, 

Prunes, as is well known, are dried 
whole, while peaches, apricots and 
pears are cut in halves, quarters or 
sliced. 

The prune packing season is a very 
busy one. The largest prune crop the 
Santa Clara Valley ever raised consisted 
of 125,000,000 pounds dry weight. 

The prune harvest begins about the 
middle of August and lasts until Octo- 
ber. Prunes are not picked from the 
trees, but are allowed to become dead 
ripe on the trees and then fall off. 

Of course, the prunes do not ripen 
evenly, but just as soon as a fair pick- 
ing has fallen to the ground the picking 
begins. There are usually four pickings 
to the season over the same ground. 

Yet in some seasons there are only 
three pickings, and in others there are 
five. The average man will pick from 
1200 to 1500 pounds of prunes a day. 

The Santa Clara Valley has the larg- 
est prune packing house in the world. 
It is capable of running through ten 
carloads, or 400,000 pounds, a day. 

The prunes are hauled from the dry- 
ing yards or storehouses in big wagons, 
and in the busy #ason the country 


lanes are lined .wjth teams hauling], 


prunes, and some days at the packing 
house wagons are ‘compelled to stand 
in line all day in order to have an op- 
portunity to unload: 

In the packing house the prunes are 
assorted for _ sizes, processed and 
packed. The packing is done by 
women. One woman will pack forty 
boxes a day. Forty girls, by work- 
ing nine hours, will pack a carload in 
a day. 

The packing season lasts from Sep- 
tember until January. 

Then tpe winter farm and orchard 
scenes in the Santa Clara Valley are 
especially attractive to all who take 
an intefest in outdoor life. 

There are some rainy days, of course, 
but the ruling condition is one of 
warmth and sunshine, 





Domesticated Bobwhite. 

Professor C. F. Hodge, who fills the 
chair of biology at Clark university, 
not only loves birds and flowers, but 
has the faculty of taming birds, and is 
teaching his children to do likewise. 
They have a farm called Pine Hill 
which the birds have learned already 
is a Paradise of safety. He writes: 

“T am having a partridge lay her 
nest—she has eight eggs now—and my 
quail are laying and whistling, and we 
have another Twinklewing and Bluet, 
and they both feed from the hand and 
have four young ones in the old apple 
tree back of the house.” 

Already the birds have learned that 
there is “sanctuary’’ at the farm. The 
partridge pens, with occupants rearing 
their young and rendering the air vocal 
with their articulate whistle, were in 
evidence. Under the drooping boughs 
of a great spruce, a ruffled grouse has 
made her nest and was sitting on the 
eggs—doubtless the only bird of its 
kind thus domesticated on this con- 
tinent. In the same pen two bobwhites 
had built their roofed nests under pro- 
tecting greenery, and had partly filled 
them with eggs. 


O. 





The Army of Barbers. 

Is the American too lazy to shave 
himself, or does the barber go into his 
business, trade or no trade, because it 
is easy? A list of selected mailing ad- 
dresses, by classes, show 54,691 barber 
shops, as against 11,000 bakers, 30,000 
creameries, 10,000 milk dealers and 24,- 
000 druggists. The roll has 6757 bar- 
bers in New England, 17,427 in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, 18,805 in the cen- 
tral, 5903 in the western and 5738 in 
the southern states. 





oO 
“There is no time of life past learn- 
ing something.”—St. Ambrose. 
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WE OFFER THIS FALL 


PLANTS OF 


TWO REMARKABLE NEW FRUITS 


SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY AND DIPLOMA CURRANT 

















SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY 


C. A. Green guarantees this 
to be the largest, most pro- 
ductive and’ most vigorous 
hardy red raspberry in exist- 
ence. We have been testing 
this variety at Green’s fruit 
farm for nearly ten years. It 
is a success in every way. It 
propagates slowly, therefore 
plants cannot be sold cheap. 
The fact that it propagates 
slowly is to its advantage, 
since myriads of sucker plants 
are worse than weeds. 

Syracuse Rep RaspBerry 
continues in bearing six weeks. 








SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY 


It is not considered an ever- 
bearing variety. The color is 
bright red, of superior qual- 
ity, fruit reasonably firm. This 
variety beats the world, and 
we know it. 

One plant of this great rasp- 
berry, worth a dollar, will be 
given every person placing a 

eneral order with us to the 
extent of $10.00. 


DIPLOMA CURRANT 


This remarkable variety, 
originating with Jacob Moore, 
the originator of Brighton 
grape, Red Cross currant and 
other varieties, is offered for 
sale this fall. Fall is the time 
to plant currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, grapevines, apple 
and cherry trees and every- 
thing that is hardy. 

We have never grown so 
large a currant as the DIP- 
LOMA. It is possessed wit 
great vigor and is very pro- 
ductive. It isthe red currant 
that received the Diploma at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
hence its name DIPLOMA 
Currant. 

Now is the time to order 
plants, vines and trees for fall 
planting. We commence to 
dig October first and continue 
to dig and ship until winter 
sets in. October and Novem- 
ber are the months to plant 


in the fall. 


CATALOG FREE 
6n Application 














DIPLOMA CURRANT 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Of all our Wonderful Sales of the past none 


approaches the one we are advertising today. We 
propose to give the great buying public the 
benefit of our wonderful operations. No other 
concern on earth can me*t the prices we place 
on our goods. We are offering the most staple 
merchandise at prices which in most instances 
do not represent the orizinal cost of manu- 
facture. If you fail to take advantage of this 
offer you are certainly overlooki»g an oppor- 


tunity which may never again occur. 


HOUSE 





RECKING 





very article in this advertisement is 
ted. 1t is th 


E 
guaranteed absolutely as represen’ is the 
chance of a lifetime to purchase staple merchan- 
dise and supplies at 30 to saving. This is no 
idle boast as thousands of satisfied customers 
everywhere will prove; our advertising is true in 
every sense of the word. We advertise facts 
only. Our reputation is sufficient to back up 
a every proposition that we place before you. We 


advise that you take action at once. Our business 
is one which changes constantly. We have mer- 
handise today which tomorrow may be gone. 





Sheriffs’ Sales!—Receivers’ Sales!—Manufacturers’ Sales! 








i HOW WE OPERATE ] 


We are constantly buying complete stock of vrand new, 
high-grade merchandise at SHERIFFS’—RECEIVERS’ and 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES. We invade every field of 
commerce. Our stock includes practically everything 
under the sun— whether it be for the HOME — FIELD— 
FARM—OFFICE—FACTORY—we have it in our mammoth 
stock and always at a SAVING IN PRICE. 





OUR GRAND FALL OFFER 


We have just completed our NEW, GENERAL CATALOG, 
containing in detail our wonderful FALL OFFER. This ad- 
vertisement, however, embraces a general outline of the con- 
tents of this WONDERFUL PUBLICATION. During this Fall 
we have. REDUCED, lower than ever before, the wonderful 
bargain prices at which our merchandise has been sold. 


BARGAINS in EVERY LINE 


FURNITURE—RUGS—CARPETS—OFFICE FIXTURES 
-—LUMBER—SASH DOORS— BUILDING MATERIAL— 
ROOFING — FENCING — HARDWARE-— BELTING — 
SHAFTING— MACHINERY —STRUCTURAL IRON — 
PAINT — PLUMBING — HEATING MATERIAL — PIPE 
—VALVES—FITTINGS— ELECTRICAL APPARATUS— 
all these are incuded in our MAMMOTH GENERAL STOCK. 





Our WONDERFUL CATALOG 
isceenshiillcieenemdinmeimammeabentall aa ieee et 


We have pubiished a BRAND NEW CATALOG, different 
than any other previously issued by us. It is twice as big; 
it gives the history of our business and tells all about our 
WONDERFUL OPERATIONS; contains over 50,000 BAR- 
GAIN OFFERS in every line. Gives illustrations true to 
the articles described. It contains 16 p.ges in natural color 
reproductions showing all articles true to life in every 
detail. It describes more fully, the various articles offered 
in thisadvertisement. It is a book such asevery BARGAIN 
SEEKING MAN OR WOMAN must have in his or her pos- 
session. If you fail tosecure a copy you will makea mistake. 
It is FREE if you'll follow directions in this advertisement. 


Send us your lum- 
Lumber ber bill for our 
estimate. We will quote you brand 
new, high-grade, clean stock and 
make you prices lower than anyone 
else can afford to sell it for. Weown 
outright over 50,000,000 feet of brand 
new lumber. There isn’t a piece of 
second-hand lumber in our stock. 
All of our mill work is also brand 
new. If you will tell us just what 
you need, listing up each item cor- 
rectly, we will quote you on the en- 
tire bill of material you need to con- 
struct your building of any kind. 


rite us for our low estimates. 


Over 8300,000.00 
Furniture oie 
brand new furniture, carpets, rugs 
and Hnoleums everything needed 
to furnish your home complete. No 
shoddy furniture in our stock. Itis 
the best that can be manufactured. 
It is built for the taste of people who 
know real quality. Our goodsare 
bought at Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Sales. That gives 
us @ big advantage over any pos- 
sible competition and the publie 
gets the benefit of our buying opera- 
tions. Write for prices on any ar- 
ticle you may require. Our general 
catalog shows all our wonderful 
furniture stock, When in Chicag: 
visit our monster furniture sales 
rooms, the largest in America. 





How to Answer This Advertisement 


The best way to answer this advertisement is to FILL OUT 
THE COUPON in the lower left-handcorner. Tear the page 
out and place a cross mark on such articles as interest you 
most. We will then MAIL YOU OUR LITERATURE per- 
taining to the articles in question, as well as send you a copy 
of our MAMMOTH CATALOG; in addition we will de- 
scribe more fully such articles as most interest you. If, 
however, you do not wish to mutilate this page, write us on 
@ POST CARD telling us WHERE YOU HAVE SEEN 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT and just what articles interests 
you most. If your wants be in a general way only, then 
merely fill out the coupon in the lower left-hand corner and 
we will MAIL YOU OUR GENERAL CATALOG. 


respect. 


too 
80 


erate, 
floor coverings for the price § 
of one. These Rugs are abso 
lutely brand new and perfect. 
We also havea large stock of 
Royal Wilton, Axminsterand B 


—2 horse-power 
Gasoline Engines 32. Ro: 
grade brand new Gasoline Engine at $49. ts, 
guaranteed, completeinevery -_ 
Price includes igni- _ — 
ter, battery, lubricator, and 
in fact complete outfit ready 
for use, This engine is simple Sm 
We will sell on 
ays’ free trial, 60 you 
take no chance in your pure 
chase. A five-year gnaran- = 
tee against defective workmanship or material. Gaso- 
line Engines in all sizes. Complete stock of Steant En- 
gines, Boilers, Machinery. Write for Special Liat. 


Steel Roofing“: 


New Steel Roof- 
ing, which we are 


prices we Prepay 
the Freight toa!) 
points east of Co‘ 
orado except Oklahoma and Texas; 
quotations to these points on appli- 
cation. Our high grade Galvanized 
Ruet Proof Roofiing at priccs 
ranging from 63.00 per square up. 
Wrice today for Free Sample, 





Rubberized Galvo 
Roofing 


per 
#, Jareturour Gen- 
uine Rubberized 
Galvo Roofing— 
the best ready-to- 
lay roofing on the 
market. Price in- 
cludes nails, caps 
and “cement suffi- 
cient to make the 
laps and we will 
pay the freight at 
this price to all 
points within 
miles of Chicago. 

2 ply at 81.25; 3 ply at 61.75. Other 
grades also. Write for free same 
ples and descriptive literuture, 





fully 


Water Pres- 
sure System 


Modern Air Pressure 
W ater W orks Supply Sys- 
tems at pricesranging from 
648 to 6200. They are strictly 
new, first-class and complete 
in every detail. Our book 
of Plumbing and Heating 

which we mail free of 
charge, tells all about them. 
You can enjoy city comfort. 





OUR BINDING GUARANTEE 


We GUARANTEE that every article you purchase from 
us will be EXACTLY AS REPRESENTED in every way. 
If you secure any merchandise from us not exactly as repre- 
sented, we’ll TAKE IT BACK at our FREIGHT EXPENSE 

UND YOUR MONEY infull. We will in every in- 
stance “MAKE GOOD.” We know full well the value of a 
SATISFIED CUSTOMER, and we will try our utmost to 
PLEASE YOU. We number over 100,000 customers who are 
regularly sending us their orders for general supplies, and we 
earnestly solicit just an opportunity to prove the virtue of 
our business for your INDIVIDUAL PURPOSE. 

In every line of SUPPLIES and MERCHANDISE we can 
SAVE YOU MONEY, and BACKED BY OUR BINDING 
GUARANTEE you cannot “GO WRONG.” Our CAPITAL 
STOCK and SURPLUS is over $1,000,000.00. We refer you to 
any bank or banker anywhere: to any express company: to 
the mercantile agencies; to the publisher of this or any other 
periodical; or, you can write direct to our Depository. THB 
DROVERS’ DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK, UNION 
STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO. 

We willshipANY ARTICLE shown in this advertisement 
C.O.D.,with PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, provided you send 
us a deposit of 25% on account as evidence of good faith, the 
balance after material reaches destination and you have had 
an opportunity toexamine and see that you have secured the 
articles that you haveordered. If the goods are not what you 
expected WE WILL REFUND your purchase price, bringing 
goods back to Chicago at OUR EXPENSE. YouareSAFE at 
all times in dealing with us, We would advise that you send 
us an order at once selected from this advertisement, so asto 
demonstrate fully to your mind our mon. 4,saving proposition. 


Brick Sidi e1°9"" :100square feet of 

ng our ‘ty - ssed Steel Imita- 
tion Brick Siding, a flreproo ering for building 
of every kind. It is easy to py on, requires no pre- 








vious experience. Looks just’ like the real bricks 
after you putit on your building. Sheets are 24 inches 
wide by 68 inches long. We -+ill r= 

prepay the freight if you live f— 

Eaat of Colorado, except in the }= 

States of Texas and Oklahoma, f= 

This freight prepaid proposition PL SL oat = 
refers only to this brick siding. f= (ete bo 
Ask for free sample. Se Lee ed ae 








other high-grade Rugs. 
—90e buys our 


Plumbing Materi: special fiat rim 


cast iron, white enamel Kitchen Sinke—new but slight- 
ly defective. Price includes strainer and coupling. 

buys an enamel Bath Tub. 

#10 is our price fora cast iron, 

rollrim, white enam.Bath Tub. 

5 for our_white enamel 

low down tank Water Closet, 

complete outfit. You can buy 

Waerh Stands from us at #2.50. 

Other articles at coerespontincy, low prices. Wecan 

furnish everything needed in Plumbing Material. 

Special Inatruction Book mailed free. Mention advt, 


= 
Steel, 

Beaded Ceilings. 
Celling $1.85 for 100 square feet of our 
new Metal Beaded Ceiling. It can also 
be used for siding. Thesheetsare 6 and 
8in, long by 24in. in width, The beads 
are small corrugations if inches in size, 
running the fuil length of the sheet. 
A fine ceiling for any general mentee, 

Easy to lay, requires no experience, 
We vill xt dir freight on this Beaded 
Ceiling at this price to all points East 
of Colorado except to Okla. and Texas— 
prices to these points on application. 


Shii les © carloads of Washington Red 
ng Cedar Shingles at exceptionally 


low prices. Our shingie mill con- 
nections on the Pacific Coast en- 
ables us to supply you the very best 
grades of shingles that you can 
positively rely on. We carry a 
tremendous stock of all grades in 
Chicago and can make immediate 
shipment. Special iow prices on 
sirsight carloads. We guarantee 





We furnish 
A ing Apparatus <° 
se, Mot Air — Hot Wate 
s Heating Plants of every kind. It 
Makes no difference whether it is an 

old or a new building We can furnish 
material at Real Wrecking Prices. 

Our Special Heating Booklet, which 
wesend Free to those interested, tells 

all the facts and gives mmuch valuable 
information. Send us Sketch or Dia- 

gram of your building or home and we 

will Make You an Estimate. Anyone 

Can Install Them with our blue print. 


gradcs. Write today for juotations. 
Tell us how many shingles you need. 


jas a guaranteed 
oil tempered spring 
construction, war - 
ranted to give per- 
fectsatisfaction. It 
is 76 in. long and 27 
in. wide, It is upho!l- 
stered with a good 
quality of genuine 


the market at the price. 


Genuine Leather Gouch—- 


#9.75. Quartersawed oak frame, diamond tufted top. 


leather. It is the bestbuy” in e Jeather couch on 
Write for our catalog. 


Pi & Fittii —A complete stock of 
ngs verhaule. Black and 

Galvanized Iron Pipe at prices lo. than you can 
urchase elsewhere, e offer a good grady uf Black 


Gowers xh 


. Be 


ed 

plete with + 
couplings, at the following prices per foot: 1 
1%-in., 4c; 114-in., 5c; 2-in., 7c. New Gal-? nize 
Pipe ataconsiderable saving. Lap welded lighi: ht 
Casing, with couplings complete: 2-in., per 1 s.. 


4-in., Fad ft., 14¢e, Other sizes at similarl, low prise 
Complete stock of Valves and Fittings for every pur- 
pose, Send usa memorandom of your wants. 





and Steam 


Blacksmith 


Horseshoes......... 


Hammers 
Forges, from... ...- 


Supplies 


.- $8.25 per keg 


«+» 4.50 up 
Anvils, from.......+++-+. 
Everything you need in Blacksmith Tools. 
General Catalog fully describes our present stock. 
No matter what your needs write us; we are receiving 
new merchandise daily. Tell us what you need. 


Lanterns at...@0.25 
Hardware kre. 3. “30 
Hatchets at..60.80 Locks upfrom ,10 
These are samples from our General Catalog, 
our Wonderful Price Maker, You will 
find that there isn’t an article in the Hard. 
4 ware Line but what we can furnish it to you 
at Extremely Low Prices. Our entire stock 
of this material is new, nice,clean goods— 
just os good as you can purchase any where, 
and Prices Are 
Right. You bad better Get 
Our Quotations before you 
buy from anyone else. 


-O07 per Ib. 
80 


-06 p. ib. up 
Our 





Gement Making 


8ile 


er sq. yd. 


Exactly 


Paint 


87% buys our high-grade“ Allen” Roofing 
Paint. We can furnish in Red, Brown 


Strong Hog Troughs $1.50 


or Black. 85c per gal. is our price for our PREMIER 


Galvanized Hog Troughs $1.50; extra strong, 


Machii esa 
ac. nery furnish 
machinery and tovlsformanu- 
facturing cement blocks or put 
up> ement buildings of every 
kind, There isn’t anyoue that 
you can go to who has a more 
complete stock of sich apparatus 
than we have, and the prices will 
mean a decided saving in every 
way. Even if you have no im- 
mediate intention of using the 


like illustration. Wearing § 
quality guaranteed. Abso- fs 


lutely brand new and per- 
fect, no cracked or soiled 
ey in the entire lot. We 
ave hundreds of other 
beautiful patterns in rich 
colors, consisting of beau- 
tiful tile and floral de- § 
signs. See the various pat- 
terns illustrated in colors 
in our large free catalog. 


ordered in full barrel lots; in gallon 
quantities our price is 9S. We can 
furnish paints, varnishes, oils, stains, 
brushes, and in fact everything per- 
taining to the line. On application 
we will mail you our color card with 
full information, Wesave you money. 


10-year guaranteed ready mixed paints when 


made of heavy % inch boiler steel; the best 
shaped tank manufactured; absolutely 
destructible —clean and sanitary. All metal 
well riveted. Stand strong and firm on the 
ground. Easily worth $2.50 to $4.00. Size 6 inches 
deep, 12 inches wide and 5 feet long. Other sizes 
complete stock of tanks and 


at proportion: te prices. A  eemame > 
troughs of all kinds. 





machinery you better write us. 





—82-Gallon Round Galvanized Steel 
Tanks Tank for @2.00; made of 20-gauge gal- 
vanized stock; the tops bound with angle steel and the 
bottoms secured between 
two pieces of flat steel and 
built extra strong. Tanks 
ranging up to 38 ls Ca- 
pacity are made in this 
shape. Prices from #2.00 
to $20.00. All kinds of 
Dipping Tanks, Gas Tanks, 
Oil Tanks, and tanks for 
all purposes, Get prices on 
Galvanized Steel Wagon -_ 
Tanks, Patent Tank Heaters and Galvan, Cookers. 








able. 


Plaster Board 


#2.50 for 100 square feet of our 
Famous Quick Plaster Board 
—better than lath and plaster. 
Easy to put on, requires no 
previousexpericnee, ‘the best 
substitute forlath and plaster 
ever invented. It is a deadener 
of sound—a non-conductor of 
heat and cold and non-erack- 


—Steel and Tron Culverts, in all 
Gulverts sizes ranging from 6 in, to 72in. 
diameter. We can supply your every want. We have 
several carloads of riveted, high-grade, oxtra thic” 
heavy Culverts ready for immediate use at t: 
following prices: 
12inch.....Per ft.,@0.50 18 inch Per ft., 80.90 

Perf... .60 2inch Perft., 1.20 
Other sizes at proportionately low prices. 
Write us what your needs may be. We can also fur- 
nish Cast Iron and Galvanized Corrugated Cu‘- 
verts. Asplendid chance to secure your needs if you 
write us atonce. We give immediate delivery. 
‘ihe Best Galvanized Woven 











CUT OUT THIS GOUPON! 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago 
T exw your full page advertisement in ‘‘Green 8 Fruit 


Grower .’’ Send me free of all cost your Large, General 
Catalug. Iam interested specially in 


-_ Se 


bed Wire. 





BIAGIO 2. o0nc ccc scccccccce ccc: vccccccresise se steccceseseoee ° 





Town and County -...- 














R.F.D.—P.0. Bos. ---- -++0 


contains 80 rods. 
beast wire manufactured. 
and has barbs three inches apart and every reel is 
guaranteed true 
limited supply but the price is bound to advanee, and 
would advise quick action if you are in need of wire. 
Have also in stock several car loads of 
4-point barbed wire, put up about 1001 


Per Reel! 


Barbed Wire $1.75 At this price 


we furnish special high-grade galvanized, brand new 
Bar 


The price is per reel, and each reel 
This material is acknowledged the 
It is made of No. 14 wire 


measure. We have an ui- 


alvanized 
. to a reel 

dam: dslightly but good 
for all general pur 

Price per 100 Ibs., w 

lasts, 82. Painted barbed 
wire 100 lbs. 61.85. Twisted 
cable wire, 100 lbs. 61.75, 


% 


encing Wire Fencing manufactured; 
strictly first-class; made of hard spring wire. Top a d 
bottom wires are made of two wires twisted tovether 
to form one extr heavy 

~ coll. We can furr in all 

sizes and shapes. Our 

special 26-inch hog fencing 

with stays 6 inches apart 

we quote at per rod 19}¢c. 

Extra heavy cattlo fenc- 

ing. 46 inches high, with 

sixinch were, per rod 3ic. 

Our special poultry and 

rabbit fencing, small 

enough to turn any poul- 

try or rabbit and heavy 

enough to turn cattle, 





48 in. High, per rod 30c. 


NN: id: —We purchased a cargo of nails in a recent 
@UTS steam-boat disaster. These nails are mixed, 
all kinds ther and are more or less rusted, but are 
straight and geod for all general purposes. Makes 
@ .ne, handy assortment for all 
around use. Bizes ranging from 
abvut 3d. to 30d. Our price per keg 
of 100 ibs., @1.50, Also several 
thousand keg< nails one size to keg, 
size from 2. to 30d., price per keg, 
$1.75. Nails straight, first class 
and neasizeon.. to o keg, cuaranteed condition, per 
ke, #%.20. Wire Staples and everything in fre 
na.s line is offered at a material saving if you buy 
at once. ° 


‘Doors and Windows hn 


Windows, brand new, first class, at 15 to 50% Sav. 
cw ing. The most Staple Sizes are included 
in this lot. We also “ve a : 


Work, including windows, 
f doors, frames, interior trim, 
and in fact everything need- 
A ed to construct or to improve 
fj youf building. Our Prices 
are Lower than you can get 
anywhere else. All material 
is first class stock of ptens: 





what you ned for our Low 





Delivered Prices. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th & tron Sts., CHICAGO 





